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oR. Onit will be found matters of interest to those interested 
in the success of the INstrucTtoR and who are co-operating with 
us in our efforts to make it, in every sense,the leading educational 
paper of the world. 








About 3,000 persons pursued one of the Nor- 


mal Correspondence Courses last year. 
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| December 
This page is set apart for the business department of the INsTRucT- 





Do not neglect to send in your registration fee 
for our Normal mail courses before the 15th inst. | 
You can enter now at $3.25. After Dec. 15th) 
the rate will be $5.00. 

a 

We will cheerfully send a supply of sample | 
copies of the Instructor to any reader who will, 
endeavor to secure a few subscribers for it. Shall | 
we send them to you ? 

*K 

Over 13,000 persons have pursued one or more | 
of the Mail Courses of the American Correspond- | 
ence Normal, during the past seven years. 

Have you decided what to get your pupils for | 
Christmas? Nothing is better or more appro- 
priate than the Souvenirs advertised elsewhere in | 
‘this number and the cost is but a mere trifle for 
ieach pupil. | 
2k | 





| Have you noticed our ‘‘Club of Five’’ offer?) 

! 
It is very liberal. A few hours work will enable | 
almost any teacher to secure this number of sub- | 


9 scribers and for your services you will get $1. 00) 


in cash and a copy of Craig’s Question Book. | 
ig 
Have you not an original method of teaching 
‘some one of the various subjects in your school | 
which you have found better than other methods ? | 
If so, tell your fellow teacher of it through the 
columns of the Insrrucror. Weshall be pleased | 
to pay for all accepted articles. Be brief and to 
‘the point. 


| BK 


| On another page we give an illustration of the | 
Busy Work Series which shows the form in| 
which the 200 leaflets come—in four packages | 
of 50 leaflets each. Asa real help to the busy 

‘teacher nothing else equals them and as the cost 

is slight thousands of teachers are using them 

with great satisfaction. 

| ok yok 

| The Educator, Buffalo, N. Y., isan excellent month- 

ily publication devoted to current topics. We can 

furnish it together with the Insrrucror a full year for 

75 cents. | 


| for it together with the Insrrucror at 75 cents for both. 








The tuition fee aie any one of the Normal 
Courses is $3.25 now, and will remain so until 
15th, alia that date the regular tui- 
tion fee of $5.00 will be charged for each. 

bas 

The Educational Independent published at Edinboro, 
Pa., is one of the brightest and best papers published 
for supplementary reading. It contains eight large 
pages always filled with interesting and valuable mat- 
ter and is published weekly during the school year. 
Subscription price fifty cents. By a special arrange- 
ment with the publishers we are taking subscriptions 


| Send to the publishers for a sample copy of the Jnde- 
| Pe ndent. 
*# 

The Pathfinder, published at Washington, D. C., 
the freshest, brightest and best edited weekly new s- 
paper to be found and asa current topics paper for 
school use has no superior. The subscription price is 

$1.00 a year but by special arrangement with the pub- 
pr we can furnish it one year, together with the 
Instructor at the remarkably low rate of $1.00. If you 
wish to examine a specimen copy of it write to the 
publishers for one. We wish that every subscriber to 
= Instructor might also have this waar 





‘An Agent_a ) 


is wanted for Normal Instructor in every town, 
at every Institute, Association or other gath- 
ering of teachers. Liberal Cash Commission 
or premiums. Sample copies, blanks, and full 
particulars for the asking. The instructor at 
fifty cents a year is easily sold to teachers 
everywhere. 


“Club of Five’’ Offer: 


any one sending a club of five will be given a 
copy of CRAIG’S QUESTION BOOK free of 
charge if 14c be enclosed for postage, in ad- 
dition to the regular cash commission or 
premiums. NORIIAL INSTRUCTOR, 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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Editorial Comment, 


We wish all readers of the Insrructror a Merry 
Christmas. 








KR 
When you are capable of holding attention, 
you are capable of having good discipline. 
KL 
Recesses. 


The subject of recesses demands very much 
attention by the teacher, and especially so at 
this season of the year when, in the northern 
part of the United States, we are apt to have 
much stormy weather. That the confinement 
in most of our schools is still too protracted, and 
that more time devoted to relaxation would be 
profitable both to the physical and mental con- 
stitution of our youth, is an assured fact. The 
proper time for recess and the right kinds of ex- 
ercise to be employed are questions that every 
teacher should consider. Some have urged a re- 
cess of a few minutes every hour, in order to af- 
ford an opportunity for a change of position and 
a change of air. The arrangement would prove 
to be effectual by having the recess at the end of 
the first hour devoted to gymnastic exercises, and 
the recess at the end of the second hour devoted 
to general outdoor exercise and sports. Where 
two recesses are held in this way, ten minutes is 
long enough for each. The teacher should see 
that a supply of fresh air takes the place of the 
impure air which has accumulated during the 
hour of study. 

It is always better to arrange so that the boys 
will have their recess at a different time from the 
girls. By this arrangement, the boys can be 
given gymnastic exercises while the girls are 





at Nicomedia, he ‘Nese that a multitude of 
Christians were assembled in the city to celebrate 
the birthday of Jesus, and having ordered the 
church doors to be closed, he set fire to the 
building and all the worshipers perished in the 
flames. There was no uniformity in the period 
of observing the nativity among the early church- 
es ; some held the festival in the month of April 
or May, and others in January. It is, neverthe- 
less, almost certain that the 25th of December 
cannot be the nativity of the Savior, for it is 
then the height of the rainy season in Judea, 
and shepherds could hardly be watching their 
flocks by night in the plains. 

The most powerful cause of fixing the 25th of 
December as Christmas day, was that almost all 
the heathen nations regarded the winter solstice 
as a most important point of the year, as the be- 
ginning of the renewed life and activity of the 
powers of nature, and of the gods, who were 
originally merely the symbolical personifications 
of these. The different creeds observe Christmas 
in different ways, according to their respective 
customs. 

Every teacher should make arrangment for a 
proper observance of Christmas, for Thursday 
afternoon or evening of the 24th of December. 
In villages and cities where the festival is observ- 
ed Christmas eve, it may be better to render the 
program in the afternoon. 

Elsewhere will be found an exercise which 
will be found very suitable for this occasion. 
We trust all our readers will. appropriately ob- 
serve the occasion in some way. 


ok 
RR 


Writing as an Essential to Success. 


It is becoming more and more evident that 
one of the first essentials to success in business 
is an ability to write in a plain, legible manner 
the common English. At a meeting of the board 





having their outdoor recess, and vice versa. 

In a school composed partly of young children, 
such children should certainly be given two _re- 
cesses each half day, and it would be well to ex-| 
tend the time to filteen or twenty minutes for: 
each, as it is more irksome for young children’ 
to bear confinement, than the adult, especially 
as they cannot be expected to be constantly oc- | 
cupied. 

The teacher should try and secure rest for her- 
self as well as for her pupils, and by letting the | 
younger pupils go out when they become fatigued, 
she will secure relief. 


7k 


Christmas Observance. 


The institution of Christmas is attributed by | 


the spurious Decretals to Telesphorus, who, 


flourished in the reign of Antoninus Pius (138- 
61 A. D.), but the first certain traces of it are 
found about the time of the emperor Commodus | 
(180-92 A. D.) In the reign of Diocletian (284. 
-305 A. D.), while that ruler was keeping court 





jas will enable him to enter, 


the more advanced courses in English composi- | 


of overseers of Harvard College, in October, it 
was voted that every candidate for admission to 
the undergraduate departments of the university 
should give evidence that he can write the Eng- 
lish language with such degree of neatness and 


written, is almost always the one who secures 
the place, even though his qualification in some 
other subjects may be inferior to that of other 
candidates. Every reader of the Instructor who 
is not satisfied with his writing, should read, 
study and practice the lessons as given in the 
Instructor by W. T. Parks. You will be sur- 
prised at the cdvancement you will make along 
this line in three months, by practicing fifteen 
to twenty minutes aday. Practice along correct 
linés makes ingen on - 


Theory of no Avail Without Practice. 


No mistake in elementary teaching is more 
absurd or futile than the attempt to teach 
school art by simply imparting a theoretical 
knowledge of its principles and processes. The 
mastery of an art involves the acquisition of skill, 
and a knowledge ot the art is chiefly valuable as 
ameans tothisend. Instruction, without practice 
can not impart skill, and hence can not make an 
artist. 

The old-time attempt to teach the art of using 
good English, by means of technical grammar, 
is an illustration of this error. This attempt 
was based on the false notion that skill in speech 
and writing is a necessary result of the knowledge 
of the rules of language—an error still too com- 
mon in American schools, and especially in 
elementary schools whose pupils are too young 
to apprehend or apply abstract principles in any 
art.—E. EF. White. 

How many teachers who read the Instructor 
teach the principles and rules, without giving 
sufficient practice to so thoroughly fix them in 
their pupils’, minds that they will be able to ap- 
ply them whenever they see any example, ex- 
pression, etc., which can be applied? How 
many teachers teach technical grammar to small 
children, when language lessons in their various 
forms should be given? ‘Teachers, be careful 
and let practice accompany theory, or the theory 
will avail nothing. 

yk 
Contributions Desired. 


Although we have made arrangements for 





skill in penmanship, correctness in spelling and | 
grammar, and with such facility of expression, 
without’ further 
elementary instruction, on the elective studies to, 
which he proposes to devote himself, ine luding | 


tion, and that the faculty be requested to press 
steadily toward the attainment of the above end. 

This vote is another move in the contest which 
has been going on some years past between the 
university and the preparatory schools concern- 
ing the ability of applicants for admission to the 
college to write good English. 

Any young person stands a much better chance 
of securing a good position if he can Write a neat, 
legible hand, and express himself in good Eng- 
lish. The applicant fora position as teacher 
who uses the best language, neatly and legibly 





nearly all the department articles that we can 


| . 
use at present, we should be pleased to examine 
short, practical articles on Aips AND Devices for 


making Arithmetic, Language, History, Read- 
ing, Spelling, Geography, Writing and ‘Nature 
| Study interesting to the children. 

Material for the Friday Afternoon Department, 
such as original recitations, original songs, which 
may be sung to familiar tunes or to original 
tunes, motion songs with explanations, dialogues, 
drills, ete. 

Specially prepared programs for Lincoln’s and 
Washington’s Birthdays, Longfellow’s Birthday, 
Arbor Day, Decoration Day and Thanksgiving 
Day. 

Write all manuscript plainly on one side of paper. 
All unavailable manuscript will be returned if ac- 
companied by a sufficient amount of postage. 
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Questions in Discipline, 


By Lillian [. Cherry, Minneapolis, Minn. 











Glimpses Here and There. 





Passing from the School Hall, which is not al- 
ways the most hospitable place to linger in dur- 
ing the winter months, we will once more take 
our Questions of Discipline into the teacher’s 
proper realm, the school-room. 

Again we are to have but glimpses, and the 
first one is to reach us through a child’s estimate. 

What a revelation might come to the teachers 
of our land if the children were assembled to- 
gether and asked to give their testimony as to 
the methods of discipline employed by their 
teachers. Out of all that might be said we could 
doubtless gather many grains of pure truth, many 
helpful suggestions for our practical use. 

In talking one day at my home with a friend, 
a primary teacher, upon this very subject, an 
opportunity presented itself to pursue such a 
plan, with at least one pupil. A young girl of 
thirteen entered the room and knowing well her 
disposition and abilities we felt that her judg- 
ment and statements would be fair and just ones. 
The child is bright and quick for her age though 
rather delicate, a daughter of refined and cultur- 
ed parents and in herself the very soul of honor 
and truth. 

Not even in a spirit offun, though she is a 
fun-loving, spirited girl, would she be likely dur- 
ing school hours to do anything which would 
conflict with her teacher’s orders. Our surprise 
was great indeed over some things said in the 
conversation that we held with her. ‘‘Louise,”’ 
I said, ‘‘we were speaking of teachers and their 
methods of discipline. Can you tell us some of 
the things you like and dislike in your teacher’s 
ways with her pupils?’ Without a moment’s 
hesitancy, for she had evidently with many of 
her mates given serious thought to the matter, 
her replies came, and came in such a way as to 
show us we had touched one of the most vital 
questions in a child’s life. Not only about | 
methods of discipline, but in the conducting of 
the various lessons in History, Geography, etc., 
we were surprised over the wise, helpful plans 
and concise statements put forth by the child. 
I cannot touch upon the latter in this article, 
though I would like to advise upper grade teach- 
ers, if possible, to get a view occasionally of 

methods of instruction from the pupil’s stand- 
point. 

Taking Louise’s first statements I want to give 
them in her own words. ‘‘First of all, a teach- 
er should treat her children as if they had some 
rights and feelings. She ought never to strap 
them or be always pounding on the desk with 
her ruler. It does not do any good. If the 
children know that a teacher really cares for them, 
they will do anything for her, if she only tells 


Louise,’’ we could not forbear asking her, ‘‘strap 
the children, what do you mean by that and the 
pounding with rulers?’’ Here was an interest- 
ing revelation, of discipline to teachers in a city 
where corporal punishment, save in extreme 
cases, has long been relegated to the shades of 
past barbarism ; especially interesting too, as 
employed in a high grade room. 

‘“‘Oh,”’ exclaimed Louise, ‘‘the teacher straps 
the children every day, whenever they will not do 
as she tells them.’’ On further inquiry, it seems 
that girls as well as boys had been favored with 
the strap in varicus ways, through the day. 
The strap was always present as part of the 
regular school-room ‘‘furnishings,”’ and this in- 
teresting method was pursued in full view of the 
entire room. 

‘‘The teacher raps so hard, too, on the desk 
with her ruler, whenever the children do not do 
just asshe wants. She stands by my desk so 
much and my desk is all worn full of marks 
where she has been pounding with her ruler. I 
am always afraid she will hit me. She frightens 
me so when she scolds and straps the children I 
sit and tremble half the day and just dread to 
go to school. I love school and love to work if 
the teacher would only treat us like human 
beings.’’ 

Allowing even for a child’s exaggeration, we 
found the facts in this case to be quite true. 
And this, in a 7th grade room, ina good-sized 
town and ina state where schools rank well. 
The school was not composed of untrained, un- 
manageable pupils, but was a fairly average 


to do their best in lessons and conduct. 


there a ‘‘strap and ruler’’ teacher, who is_read- 
ing these words? Will he or she ponder that 


discipline. ‘‘First of all a teacher should treat 
her children as if they had some rights and feel- 
ings.”’ 

Firmness always,and severity often, are doubt- 


Is this instance an isolated one, teachers? Is/ 


first statement of the child, truly a key to good | 





less needed in the discipline of our public schools, | 
where pupils of all classes and dispositions are | 
crowded together, and but one teacher to do. 
the work fora large roomful. But common) 
sense, courtesy and mutual forbearance, it seems | 
to me, go a long ways in the school-room, as_ in | 
every walk of life. What teacher wants to ac- 
knowledge before her school that her moral 
power and strength of character is so small that 
sticks and straps are necessary to maintain her 
authority. Is it any wonder that such a method | 
once begun, must be continued? That appeal- | 
ing, in this way to the lowest instincts of the | 
pupils, such instincts are at last fostered. And 
who shall speak of the untold injustice done to 
noble-minded, sensitive children,such as Louise. 
Then there are verbal ‘‘straps and rulers,’? which 
carry their sting, as well as those made of wood. 
Does not much of the wrong lie, to begin with, 
in the feeling with which teachers enter upon 





them in the right way whatshe wants.” ‘‘But, 


— —— 





their work? Ifthey will build up high board 
fences and stand on one side in solitary majesty 
and power (?) with the pupils on the other side, 
need it be wondered at that the pupils start off 
here and there on little ‘‘frolics,’’ just to ex- 
periment. It takes a long ‘‘strap’’ sometimes 
and considerable ‘‘pounding,’’ to bring back the 
wanderers. 

Tear down the fences, get out on the high road 
with your pupils,show them that you have some 
heart and soul in the work. Do not fear for 
your dignity. The children will feel, ‘“‘my 
teacher cares for me, is working for my best 
good,’’ and will honor and respect you. There 
will come to you such revelations of heart and 
soul, yes, I may add intellect, too, from those 
you least expected to possess these; the old 
‘drudgery’? of school will become the 
grandest work on earth to you. ‘‘Drudgery !’’ 
Is itever so? Likest is your life, to that grand- 
est life lived on earth, that of the Great Teach- 
er. Does it help to remember this? Help to 
remember that the power to calm and touch 
and uplift the untaught multitudes come ever 
from His deep love for them, His lofty, pure 
life and consequent strength of character ? 

Are not the greatest lessons of discipline to be 
had directly from this Life—from the time, when 
in the strength of a righteous indignation He 
drove the money changers from the temple, to 
the many times when the calmest word or look, 
or outstretched hand sent thrills of inspiration 
through those who were the ‘‘pupils of this 
Teacher.’’ Severity when needed, firm kindness 





school, fully half the pupils, as Louise, coming | and patience for daily use. And I take it that 


from good homes, and having every inclination | 
to be had in as great a degree as will, by all 


the power once exerted by the great Teacher, is 


lesser teachers. 

Patience, what patience, is needed by the 
teacher, and wisdom, what wisdom to make 
school discipline all it should be ; to make this 
and the round of instruction, fit and blend to- 
gether into one perfect whole. 

I think only God, only a Mother, only a Teacher 
can know the meaning of patience, a patience 
founded on love,—can know the results of that 
patience which is not weakness, but strength. 

The sculptor’s joy over the work which, with 
unutterable loving patience he has wrought from 
crudest materials often, shall it not be felt in a 
higher sense by the teacher, who will not allow 
impatience to be the Sculptor, sticks and straps 
the Tools. 

_In that day when we sum up life’s opportu- 
nities, if we are teachers, may we have the joy 
of knowing that we strove to be true to our high- 
est opportunities. May we have the joy of feel- 
ing that ‘‘one,”’ there is here and there, whose 
life has reached a higher plane and happier, be- 
cause we have come in touch with them. 


“One knew the joy the sculptor knows 
When, plastic to his lightest touch, 
His clay wrought model slowly grows 
To that fine grace desired so much. 


And one shall never quite forget 

The voice that called from dream and play, 
The firm but kindly hand that set . 
His feet in learning’s pleasant way.” 
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UARITHMETIC. 





By Chas. H. Peters, St. Paul, Ohio. 








Longitude and Time. 





(CONTINUED FROM NOVEMBER. ) 

There are two possible classes of pure longitude 
problems : 

To find the difference of longitude :—First, 
when one place is in east and another in west lon- 
gitude ; Second, when both places are in east 
longitude, or both in west longitude. 

The principle may be developed very simply 
and understandingly by problems like the follow- 
ing, illustrated upon the blackboard. 














A is a town 20 miles west of a certain road run- 
ning north and south and B is another town 15 
miles east of it; how far apart are the towns? 
It will be readily seen that the sum of 20 miles 
and 15 miles gives the required distance, or 35 
miles. Secondly: Suppose a place, as C, is 30 
miles west and another, as D, only 20 miles 
west of the same road. How far are the roads 
apart? As readily willit be seen that 30 miles 
less 20 miles gives the distance, or 10 miles. 

The same may be shown in the same manner 
for two places, as E and F, whichare east. The 
process is just as simple and the operations just 
the same when we use the term degrees instead 
ef miles. Thus when one place is 20 degrees 
west of the prime meridian and another 15 degrees 
east, their distance apart is 35 degrees, i. e., 20° 
+15°. 

Or, when one place is 30 degrees west longi- 
tude and another only 20 degrees west longitude, 
the distance apart, or difference of longitude, is 
10 degrees, i. e., 30°—20°. 

Note that when one place was east and the 
other west the operation was performed by adding; 
but when both were west,or both east, the result 
was reached by subtracting. 

Examples for practice :—Find the difference 
in longitude of two places : 

(1) One being 60° east, another 75° west. 

(2) One being 124° west, another 87° west. 

(3) One being 157° E., angther 63° E. 

(4) One being 90° 13’ 26” W., another 160° 
18’ 6” W. 

(5) One being 80° 15’ E., another 77° 1’ W. 

(6) Baltimore is 76° 37’ W., and San Fran- 
cisco is 122° 26’ 15” W. 

(7) Berlin is 13° 23’ 53” E., and Washington 
is 77° 2’ 48” W. 





(8) Rome is 12° 27’ 14” E., and Greenwich 
is 0. 

Having fully established the idea of longitude 
in the mind it is then proper to introduce its re- 
lationship with time. 

It is when we come to the more complicated 
process of making comparisons of longitude with 
time or vice versa, that confusion is most likely 
to occur. Yet it can be reduced to such asimple 
process by careful reasoning that the dullest pu- 
pil can scarcely fail in an understanding. 

In geography we early learned that the earth 
is round and turns on its axis from west to east, 
thus causing the sun to appear to rise and set by 
a motion of itself. We learned, too, that it re- 
quired 24 hours fora complete rotation of the 
earth, or that it would be 24 hours from the ris- 
ing of the sun at a certain place until the next 
rising at the same place. 

During the course of the day the rays of the 
sun have kept traveling westward until they 
have made an entire circuit of the earth—just as 
a man traveling west would circumnavigate the 
globe and again be at his starting-point. 

Thus also has the sun passed over 360 degrees 
in 24 hour. 

Now 360--24 gives 15, the number of degrees 
passed over by the sun each hours. Here we 
see that 15 times the number expressing the 
time is equal to the number expressing the de- 
grees. In fact itis in this comparison of de- 
grees, minutes and seconds of longitude with 
hours, minutes and seconds of time that we ob- 
tain the 15 by which we multiply or divide as 
the case may require—it being plainly seen that 
15 times the difference of time equals the differ- 
ence in longitude, or ;'s of the difference in lon- 
gitude equals the difference in time. 

One of the most confusing points is concern- 
ing time being earlier or later. 

The earth by rotating is continually bringing 
some point into the sunlight. That place is 
then said to have sunrise. Suppose it is just 
sunrise at New York and the sun is rising at 5 
o'clock. Then suppose another place, as St. 
Louis, to be just far enough west not to have 
sunrise until an hour afterwards. 

The earth turns on and the sun appears on 
the horizon at St. Louis just as their clocks strike 
five. The clocks at New York have been: run- 
ning for an hour and now indicate six, or a later 
hour in the day than at St. Louis. Thus it will 
be seen that places east of any point have later 
time, and places west, earlier. Hence the differ- 
ence of time must be added to the time at any 
given point when desiring the time at a place 
east, or subtracted when desiring the time ata 
place west. 

In traveling west watches indicate time too 
fast and in going east, time too slow. 

Draw a circular diagram onthe board con- 
structed with the north pole in the center so as 
to show all the meridians in the northern hem- 
isphere, the equator being the bounding circum- 





ference. Each space represents 15° of longitude 


and correspondingly one hour of time. 
Mark one meridian Greenwich 0, and each to 
the right and left 15°, 30°, 45°, 60°, etc., and 
also mark them 1 hr., 2 hrs., 3 hrs., ete. Any 
wide-awake teacher can make many simple 
problems from it to illustrate all the principles 
involved in this subject. 

Thus: If A is 45° west and B is 30° east: 
Find the difference of time. When the result, 
5 hours, has been obtained, the same may be 
seen by noticing the 5 hour spaces between the 
places. See how quickly, too, the result is reach- 
ed by simply adding 3 hours and 2 hours found 
on the respective meridians A and B. 

Then enlarge the problem by supposing it to 
be 6 o’clock a. m. at A, and requiring the time 
at B. Time east being later—5 hours after 6 
o’clock gives 11 o’clock a. m. for the time at B. 

Examples for practice :— 

(1) Two places have a difference of 36° 25’ 
30” in longitude ; how much difference in time ? 

(2) What difference in longitude have two 
places when they have a difference of 3 hrs., 36 
min., 24 sec. in time ? 

(3) When it is midnight at a place in longi- 
tude 6° 30’ W., what is the longitude of a place 
which has six o’clock the next morning? 

(4) A man left longitude 60° W. and traveled 
until his watch was 4 hours slow. Which way 
was he going and in what longitude was he? 

(5) A man whose watch is 20 minutes slow in 
longitude 87° 35’ W. traveled until his watch 
showed 12 minutes fast. In what longitude 
was le? 

OF 
Fractions. 





MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION, 





Boys and girls, and need I say teachers, are 
not scarce who can not explain clearly why in 
multiplication of one fraction by another we 
multiply the numerators together for a new 
numerator and the denominators together for a 
new denominator. And again why in division 
of fractions we invert the divisor and multiply. 

Let us consider these in a way that the pupil 
may comprehend. We will consider multiplica- 
tion first because it is necessary in the operation 
of division. For illustration let us take the 
problem ‘4x 4—=What?”’ 

It is to be understood that the child has been 
made to understand thoroughly that the denom- 
inator shows the division into parts with refer- 
ence to unity. 

Let us first consider 4 of 4. 

Now 4 of anything will make the parts only 4 
as large as formerly. Since then they are only 
4 as large, there will be 3 times as many parts. 
Consequently in the above problem there will 
be 3x5 parts, or 15 for a new denominator and 
the product would be 45. 

%, on account of its relative value, will be 2 
times as much, or ;%;. &X4=;5;. Hence 
we give the common rule. 

More frequently is the pupil puzzled in divis- 
ion of fractions to see why the divisor is inverted. 





(CONTINUED ON PAGE 33.) 
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Pronouns and Pronominal Adjectives. 





The public school system has been severely 
criticised, within the past few years, because of 
the deficiency of many of its graduated pupils 
in regard to the English language, either spoken 
or written. That the public schools are not en- 
tirely to blame for this deplorable state of affairs 
is shown by the fact that many of the graduates 
of some of the most thorough colleges and 
universities in the country fail in the same re- 
spect. In 1892 the matter was discussed in 
“The Report of the Committee of Ten’? and 
recommendations made which have led to many 
improvements in the school curriculums as well 
as in the methods of teaching. In 1895 United 
States Commissioner of Education, Dr. William 
T. Harris, prepared a report of the work ofa 
second committee, The Committee of Fifteen, 
usually designated as the ‘‘Report of the 
Fifteen.’’ This report is of great interest, especially 
that part relating to the subject of Language or 
English. 

While there is no question that the methods 
of teaching Language or Grammar in the past 
were very faulty, critics should not lose sight 
of the fact that English, in itself a complicated 
language because of its composite character, in 
the United States is rendered still more difficult 
by the fact that a large number of the population 
are foreigners from nearly every country of the 
world,and for the most part from the uncultivat- 
ed classes who are incapable of speaking their 
own languages correctly to say nothing of pre- 
cision or elegance. 

This foreign element, moreover, is not as 
a general thing located in communities accord- 
ing to nationality but is scattered over the whole 
country so that it is no unconimon thing for a 
single schoolroom to contain respresentatives of 
ten or fifteen nationalities. Of course wherever 
the foreign element is large the language of the | 
community becomes, to a certain extent, corrupt- | 
ed since the foreigners in learning to speak our 
language invariably mix more or less of their 
own with it. Itis avery easy matter to detect 
the prevailing foreign element in a locality by 
the style of English spoken by the uneducated 
and the little children who are thrown into con- 
tact with them. Another thing which tends to 
vitiate the language of the United States is the 
variety of employments which are carried on in 
its immense area. Manufacturing, farming, 


occupation has its own language, or terms which 
have a special value in that connection and 
which often, by analogy, are gradually incorpo- | 
rated into the language. In the same way some 
foreign words which are particularly expressive 


recognized as belonging to the vocabulary. 
There is a period, however, before the adoption 
has become general, when such words or ex- 
pressions are regarded as ‘‘slang’’ or at least as 
colloquialisms to be avoided ; the same thing is 
true regarding certain forms of construction. 
These facts make the teaching or acquiring of a 
correct and elegant style of diction, spoken or 
written, a difficult matter for both teacher and 
pupil. The acquirement of a language is partly 
a matter of inheritance but much more a matter 
of (1) imitation and (2) habit. Many people 
who in old times could have repeated every rule 
of the grammars studied then never spoke cor- 
rectly because habit is stronger than memory. 

Because of these conditions teachers should be 
careful to note the inaccuracies or inelegancies 
which are characteristic of the locality where 
they are working and give special drill on such 
points. - 

Among the common errors of speech in all 
sections of the country is the incorrect use of 
pronouns and pronominal adjectives. Since the 
frequent repetition of any word in a sentence or 
paragraph is both inconvenient and incorrect it 
follows that the correct use of substitutes is of 
great importance. The list of such words is 
small but there is no better test, perhaps, of 
ability to speak or write elegantly than the cor- 
rect use of pronouns and pronominal adjectives. 

Professor Whitney of Yale College whose 
‘‘Essentials of English Grammar”’ is an acknowl- 
edged authority in this subject thus classifies 
pronouns; (1) personal; (2) demonstrative ; 
(3) interrogative ; (4) relative ; (5) indefinite. 


of speech in one connection and as another in 
some other place. The old grammars tried to 
make arbitrary classifications of all words as one 
part of speech or as another, but the later authori- 
ties unite in determining the classification of any 
word by its use in the given sentence. 

The word that may be a relative pronoun, a 
pronominal adjective, a conjunction or a noun 
according to its use. 

Children should be given a great deal of drill 
in the use of pronouns with respect to order of 
sequence. Mary and I went instead of, I and 
Mary went. It is I, instead of, It is me. 

A teacher wrote not long since ‘‘My mother 
gave my sister and [ a new dress.”’ 





The list of pronominal adjectives is short but 
some of them are constantly misused. Exercis- 
es should be given in the use of this—these re- 
lating to objects or events near in time or space 
while that—those relate to those more distant in 
time or space. The distributives, quantitatives 
and comparatives need much attention ;each, ev- 
ery, either, neither, have peculiar meanings which 
should be plainly explained. Also the idiomatic 
use of many in the phrases ‘‘many a’’, ‘‘a great 
many’’, of ‘‘a few’? and similar constructions 
should be emphasized. 

In the quanatitatives and indefinites call at- 
tention to such peculiarities as the use of much 
in speaking of quantity and of many in speaking 
of number. A young woman,a graduate of one of 
the best Normal schools of the country, who con- 
sidered that her diploma covered all essentials in 
every respect said with an evident intention of 
impressing a fellow teacher: ‘‘I have read a 
great many novels ; as much as forty.’’ It may 





Young children almost without exception, 
(and the same misconception is often discovered | 
among older pupils as a result of early false im- 
pressions), acquire the idea that personal pro- | 
nouns refer to persons as human beings ; they | 
do not seem to grasp the distinction between | 
person as the grammatical attribute of nouns, 


| 





pronouns and yerbs and the word used as a 
This may be due to 


| 


the fact that most of the personal pronouns are} 
used exclusively in the place of names of persons. | 
That use is due, however, to the peculiarities of | 
the grammatical attribute since only human | 
beings speak of themselves and rarely speak to) 
inanimate objects or animals even, where chil- 
dren would notice the circumstance, thus only 
the pronouns of the third person neuter have 
general use. It is not strange that dull or care- 
less children fail to grasp the idea unless it 
is emphasized. A fifteen year old boy who spoke 
English only in school when asked to name and 
define the kinds of person wrote: ‘‘There are 
three kinds of persons ; white men, Indians and 
niggers. ”” 

Great care should be taken at the introduction 
of the subject to prevent such a misconception 
and to eradicate the impression if it has been 
gained. 

Another puzzling point to children is the 


synonym of human being. 





classification of words that are used as one part 





are adopted without change and eventually are 


not be out of place here to mention that she con- 


sidered Augusta Evans’ ‘St. Elmo’’ the best 


novel she had read. The same young woman 
while looking over Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations 
said: ‘‘Who is Ibid? I never saw anything he 
wrote but lots of these quotations are taken from 
his works.’’ It is almost unnecessary to add 
that the impression which she made was alto- 
gether different from the one she intended to 
produce. . 

In the ‘‘Autocrat’’ Dr. Holmes says of certain 
expressions ; ‘‘All such expressions are final. 
They blast the lineage of him or her who utters 
them, for generations up and down.”’ 

While the most faithful teaching cannot en- 
tirely neutralize the effects of heredity and en- 
vironment in the use of English, much may be 
done for the present generation but the greatest 
effect will be produced in the future. There is 
no question but that acquired faculties are in- 
herited as wellas those that were in their turn 
inherited ; therefore however hopeless the task 
of teaching correct English seems now, it is en- 
couraging to remember that the work will tell in 
the future. Like all things worth gaining the 
effort is severe but the reward is sure. 
ao 

When you subscribe or renew why not ask a 
friend to subscribe with you ? Send two new sub- 
scribers with fees in full and we will credit your 
Subscription with 50c, if you area subscriber or 
send you this paper one year from date if you are 
not. 
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~_X\DRAWING, Z 


By A. M. Hyde, Oberlin, Ohio. 








At the risk of appearing tedious I wish to 
devote a little more time to these problems, and 
we shall then be well qualified to go on. 

Problem 16:—To draw a circumference through 
any three points. 


Sy 3 











Let A, B, and C (Fig. 20) be the points. 
Draw lines AB and BC. From the middle: 
points of these lines erect perpendiculars, and. 
let these intersect at O. With O asa center,and 
the distance from O to A as a radius, a cireum- 
ference can be drawn which will pass through A, 
B, and C. 

It follows that by this method a circumference 
can be drawn through the three vertices of a 
triangle, thus circumscribing the triangle. 

Problem 17:—To inscribe a circle within a 
triangle. 








Let ABC (Fig. 21) be the triangle. Bisect | 
any two of the angles, as A and B, and produce 
the bisecting lines until they meet, as at O. 
From O draw the line OD perpendicular to the 
line AB. With this line OD as a radius, and O 
asa center, a circle may be inscribed in the 
triangle, since the point O is equally distant 
from each of the three sides. 

To recapitulate, let us recall these problems, 
and as we go over them let us be certain that we 
can solve every one. 

Problem 1:—To erect a,perpendicular to a line 
at its middle point, and to bisect a line or an are. 

Problem 2:—To erect a perpendicular to a 
line from any point on that line. 

Problem 3:—To draw a perpendicular to a 
given line from a point outside the line. 

Problem 4:—To erect a perpendicular to a line 
from the extremity of the line. 














Problem 5:—To draw a parallel to a given 
line through a given point. 

Problem 6:—To draw a parallel toa given line 
at a given distance from that line. 

Problem 7:—To bisect a given angle. - 

Problem 8:—To construct an angle equal to a 
given angle. 

Problem 9:—To construct an angle of 60°. 

Problem 10:—To divide a line into any num- 
ber of equal parts. 

Problem 11:—To construct a triangle whose 
sides are given. 

Problem 12:—To construct a square when 
one of the sides is given. 

Problem 13:—To draw a regular hexagon. 

Problem 14:—To draw a regular pentagon. 

Problem 15:—To draw a regular octagon. 

Problem 16:—To draw a circumference 
through any three points. 

Problem 17:—To inscribe a circle within a 
triangle. 

I believe these seventeen problems will ans- 
wer all our requirements for work in lines and 
surfaces. They are all practical, and many of 
them will be constantly applied as we go on. 
For our ordinary work it is not always necessary 


‘todo everything by rule, for the eye can be 


trained to great accuracy, but it ¢s necessary that 
we know how to do our work with mathematical 
precision when required. 

A Solid is space or magnitude inclosed by sur- 
faces ; it has length, breadth and thickness. 

Below are given definitions of some of the 
solids used in Drawing. Most of them are so 
familiar to us that they do not require illustra- 
tion. 

A Sphere isa solid bounded by one curved 
surface, every part of which is equally distant 
from its center. A solid formed by the revolu- 
tion of a circle upon its diameter. 

A Cylinder is a roller like body, with flat, cir- 
cular ends. <A solid formed by the revolution 
of a rectangle upon one of its diameters. 

A Cube is a solid bounded by six equal square 
faces. 

The three solids just described are called the 
type solids. Notice that the other solids are for 
the most part modifications of them. 

A Spheroid is a solid nearly spherical in form. 
It is oblate when flattened at the poles, like the 
earth ; or prolate when extended at the poles, 
like a turtle’s egg. 

An Ellipsoid isa prolate spheroid. A_ solid 
formed by the revolution of an ellipse upon its 
major axis. 

An Ovoid is a solid having the form of an egg. 
A solid formed by the revolution of an oval up- 
on its axis. 

A Cone is asolid having a circle for its base, 
and tapering toa point, or vertex. A _ solid 
formed by the revolution of an isosceles triangle 
upon its altitudes. 

A Prism isa solid whose ends are similar, 
equal, and parallel, and whose sides are parallel- 
ograms. They are triangular, square, pentagonal, 


hexagonal, octagonal as their ends are triangles, 
squares, pentagons, hexagons, etc. 

A Pyramid is a solid having one base bounded 
by any number of straight lines, and having the 
same number of triangular faces with a common 
vertex. They are triangular, square, pentagonal, 
etc., according as the base is a triangle, square or 
pentagon, 

A Cirewar Plinth is a very short cylinder, the 
height being less than the diameter of its circular 
fuces. 

A Square Plinth is a very short square prism. 

A Frustum is that part of a cone or a pyramid 
which remains when the top part is cut off by 
a plane parallel with base. 

A Truncated Solid is that part of a cylinder, 
cone, prism or pyramid which remains when 
the upper part is cut off by a plane at an oblique 
angle with the base. 











tit 
In Fig. B, a represents a cone, 6a cylinder and 
c a frustum of a square pyramid. | 





In Fig. C, a represents a square plinth, ba 
square prism and ¢ a square pyramid, 








In Fig. 31 is represented a truncated hexagonal 
prism. 
The next paper will take up working drawings. 


$1.14 pays for Normal Instructor one year and 
gets the best Question Book on earth (Craig’s). 
Remember this when subscribing or renewing. 
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Have you noticed our ‘‘Club of Five’’ offer made 
on page five. It was made during one of our ‘‘lib- 
‘eral streaks’ and will hold good until April sth. 
| Does it not strike you favorably ? 
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e American Literature, 





__By KATE L. viaus, | Portsmouth, Ohio. 





hibsedlinadey and Confederation Period. 
1775-1789. 


sii oak George Washington 
saab ee | T een J iene. ; 

Device for making imitations of the old Inde- 
pendence Bell. Use quotations from the writings 
of Washington and Jefferson. 

I obtained some strips of gold and silver col- 
ored paper from a printing office. 

These strips were seventeen inches long and 
three inches wide. I cut the strips into smaller 
strips six inches long (the width being still 
three inches). 

I took one of the smaller strips, folded it in 
the middle, the doubled piece was now three 
inches long (and still three inches wide). I 
next folded the paper from the left hand to the 


= 








considered representative Americans in their 
day and generation, and, departing they have 
left ‘‘Footprints on the sands of time’’ for all 
generations to follow. 


WASHINGTON, 
Born Feb. 22, 1732—Died Dec. 14, 1779. 


“Broader minded, higher souled, there is but one, 
Who wasall this and ours, and all men’s-Washington.”” 
—Lovwell. 

The majority of pupils know the hatchet story 
which has been handed down to us through the 
past and some of them will answer readily that 
Washington was a brave soldier and that he 
caused the red-coats to make a good home-run, 
Nor will they forget that he was considered 
worthy to bear the title, 
Country,’’ yet, probably, these same boys and 
girls are ignorant of the fact that Washington 
could use the pen as well as the sword. 

Some one has said: ‘‘To commit to memory 
some of the sentiments of Washington will be 
better than reading a hundred biographies. ”’ 

As a letter-writer he excelled. His ‘‘Farewell 





right hand exactly in the middle. The paper | 
is now one and a half inches wide and_ three |’ 
inches long. 

Commence at the bottom (where the edges! 
are not folded) and cut the shape of a clapper | 
first, then outwards for the lower edges of the 
bell, then upwards for the sides of the bell. 
Do not cut the paper apart at the top as you 
wish the bell to be double. 

Unfold tue paper and if you have been care- 
ful to give a bell shape to your design you will | 
find a respectable looking bell. You will find | 
the bell has two clappers and as Franklin says: 
‘“‘Tongue double brings trouble,’’ one of the 
tongues can be cut off. Cut off the clapper 
which is on the side which you intend to call’ 
the front of the bell. | 

On the front of the bell near the top I printed 
the words: ‘‘Proclaim liberty,’’ a part of the 
prophetic inscription which was cast in the In- 
dependence Bell. The whole inscription is: 
“Proclaim liberty throughout all the land unto 
all the inhabitants thereof.” = Pupils will be in- 
terested to know that this beautiful sentiment 
was taken from the Bible and they can find it 
in Leviticus, XXV chapter and a part of the 
tenth verse. 

With a piece of tin (any sharp instrument: 
can be used) I drew a crack in the front of the 
bell (to represent the crack in the Liberty Bell). 

Beneath the inscription I placed the Roman 
characters MDCCLIIT (the year the bell was re- 
cast). 

(Some of our histories have pictures of the’ 
Independence Bell and a drawing may be made 
from one of these pictures and the drawing cut 
out and used as a pattern). 

It is true other writers produced some literary | 
work in this period but as Washington and 
Jefferson were so prominent in giving impetus 
to the true growth of our country and 
spoke so wisely and so well they may well be 








/man who wrote the great Declaration 


Address’’ in 1796 is worthy of a place among 
‘the works of the best writers of the country, and 
ithe rules made, while he was young, for the 
regulation of his own conduct might well be 
adopted by the wisest men in the nineteenth 
century. 
JEFFERSON. 
Born April 13, 17483—Died July 4, 1826. 


As Jefferson probably occupies a lower place 
in the hearts of his than 
Washington, he is not as well known to_ his 


countrymen does 


“The Father of His | 


SENTIMENTS OF WASHINGTON, 


1. Let your heart feel for the afflictions and 
distresses of every one. 

2. Honor and obey your parents although 
they be poor. 

3. When you speak of God or his attributes 
let it be seriously and in reverence. 

4, A plain, genteel dress is more admired and 
obtains more credit than lace and embroidery in 
the eyes of the judicious and sensible. 

Let your hand give in proportion to your 
| purse. 
6. Let your recreations be manful not sinful. 
7. Peace with all the world is my sincere wish. 
8. Good sense and honesty are qualities too 
/rare and too precious, not to merit particular es- 
teem. 

9. ‘‘Knowledge is, in every country, the sur- 
est basis of public happiness.”’ 

10. ‘‘Labor to keep alive in your breast that 
little spark of celestial fire, conscience.’’ 


SENTIMENTS OF JEFFERSON, 


1. Never put off till to-morrow what you can 
do to-day. 

2. Never trouble another for what you can do 
yourself, 

3. Never spend your money before you have it. 

4, Never buy what you do not want because 
it is cheap; it will be dear to you. 

5. When angry, count ten before you speak; 
if very angry, a hundred. 

6. Pride costs us more than hunger, 
and cold. 


yy 


7. We never repent of having eaten too little. 


thirst 





/countrymen’s children, but as long as America 
is the ‘“‘land of the free and the home of the | 


” should the name of Jefferson be a house- | 


brave 
hold word. 

Jefferson, like Washington, is noted as a fine 
correspondent. His ‘‘Notes on Virginia’ 
tained many shrewd observations and_interest- | 


con- | 


ing suggestions, but his greatest literary monu- 
ment is ‘‘The Declaration of Independence. ”’ 

In Eggleston’s ‘‘First Book in American His- 
tory’’ (a most entertaining, as well as_instruct- 
ive history for children), the amusing story is 
told of a woman who deliberately poked a pane 
of glass out with her parasol, in order to see the 

of Inde- 
pendence. | 

As it was a boy’s clear voice which first told 
to the waiting bellman of the adoption of the 
“Independe nee, soit is to the boys of today. 


these principles should be taught. Write on| 


‘the board (where it can remain for many days)! Q)\ 


a portion of the second paragraph of that won- 
derful document: 
self-evident; that all men are created equal; | 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights; that among these are 


life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
The teaching of such principles will do much 
towards destroying any tyrannic spirit which | 


| "“Seeecceccecccee 


may be in the heart of the hoy. 








‘“‘We hold these truths to be| 


8. Nothing is troublesome that we do willingly. 
9. How much pain have cost us the evils that 
have never happened. 
10. I steer my bark with Hope in the head 
leaving Fear astern. (A cheerful view of life). 


PROGRAM. 


Paper (short sketch), Washington Pupil 
Recitation, ‘“The Revolutionary Rising’’ (Thos. 

B. Reade) ‘ “ Pupil 
Song, ‘Yankee Doodle”’ School 
-aper (short sketch ), Jefferson Pupil 
Recitation, ‘‘Independence Bell’’ Pupil 
Sentiments Teacher and Pupils 
Song, ‘‘America’”’ School 
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Ativil Government 


Government under the Constitution and 
State Government. 











At the close of the Revolutionary War, the 
treaty of peace made with Great Britain defined 
the boundaries of the United States. These 
boundaries were : the Great Lakes and Canada 
on the north, the Atlantic Ocean on the east, 
the northern line of Florida extended to the 
Mississippi River on the south and the Missis- 
sippi River on the west. 

This terrirory comprised about 830,000 square 
miles. No provision was made in the Constitu- 
tion for the acquisition of more territory as it 
evidently did not occur to the founders of our 
Republic that we should ever need or acquire 
more. It has always been acknowledged by all 
parties that the National Government possesses 
the right to acquire territory by any honorable 
means ; and this right has been exercised re- 
peatedly. 

.The first addition ofterritory to the United 
States was made during the administration of 
President Jefferson. The entire province of 
Louisiana was purchased of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
then at the head of the French Government, for 
$15,000,000. 

This territory extended from the Mississippi 
River on the east to the Rocky Mountains on the 
west, and from its wide stretch along the north- 
ern boundary of the United States narrowed 
down to the width of the present State of 
Louisiana on the Gulf of Mexico. This section 
comprised over a million square miles which 
more than doubled the area of the United States. 

By the addition of a little extra territory the 
States of Louisiana, Missouri, Arkansas, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Mon- 
tana, the Dakotas and the Wyoming and Indian 
Territories were made from this purchase. They 
possess great fertility of soil, a healthful climate 
and abound in many natural productions. 

In 1821 the United States came into posses- 
sion of the province of Florida purchased from 
Spain for $5,000,000 during President Monroe’s 
first term of office. 

In 1845 the United States passed a bill for the 
admission of Texas to the Union. Texas, then 
an independent government, approved the bill 
and became one of the United States. 

The country west of the Rocky Mountains, 
which is now embraced in Oregon, Washington, 
Wyoming and a section of British America di- 
rectly north, known as the Oregon country, was 
yielded to the United States by Great Britain by 
the treaty of 1846. 

When Texas came intothe Union, Mexico, 
who had never yielded her claims to the province, 
made war upon our government. After Mexico 
had been subdued, by the treaty of peace which 





followed she ceded to the United States the} 


territory now comprised in California, Nevada, 
Utah, the greater part of Arizona and New Mexico, 
and part of Colorado. For this territory the 
United States paid $15,000,000 and assumed 
the debts of Mexico to American citizens to the 
extent of $3,000,000. 

By the Gadsden Treaty the Mesilla Valley 
was purchased of Mexico in 1853, for 
$10,000, 000. 

William H. Seward Secretary of State under 
President Johnson, accomplished the purchase 
of Alaska from the Russian Government for 
$7,200,000. It contains over half a million 
square miles and is rich in its fisheries, fur- 
bearing animals, minerals and timber. 

The area of the United States is now 3,600,000 
square miles—more than four times the extent 
of the original United States. Its forty-five 
states and five territories stretch across the con- 
tinent from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, 
and reach from the Arctic Ocean to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Nearly all varieties of climate,soil and 
productions exist. within this immense spread of 
territory and among its 70,000,000 inhabitants 
are found natives of almost every country on the 
globe. Yet the same constitution framed by our 
forefathers in the Philadelphia convention con- 
trols the affairs of this great nation and protects 
the interests of its vast population as successful- 
ly as when the thirteen original states constituted 
the Union. 

A constitution is the established form of 
government of a state or nation. One of the 
most important powers of a free people is that of 
securing their rights by a written constitution of 
their own choice. This constitution forbids 
legislative bodies from enacting any laws in op- 
position to it. 

The English people have no written constitu- 
tion ; but the principles contained in the Acts of 
Parliament, the rulings of the courts, and the 
established customs of the country.are called the 
English constitution. 

The first written constitution in the history of 
the world, was framed by our forefathers. The 
experience that they gained under cruel kings 
and law-making bodies, taught them to have 
well established and written codes of laws, which 
could not be forgotten, nor changed except by the 
will and desire of the people themselves. E 

State constitutions, without exception, have 
been the work of constitutional conventions. 
The people of a state choose representatives or 
delegates who meet in convention and draft a 
form of constitution which is submitted to the 
people at an election for their decision upon it. 
It then adopted or rejected as the majority 
vote. 

Every constitution must be capable of change 
to a certain degree. Both the public and private 
life of a people are constantly developing and 
their requirements are as constantly changing. 

When a general revision is necessary the 
method of proceeding is usually the same as in 
making a new constitution. It is more difficult 
to effect a single amendment than a general re- 
vision. An amendment must be assented to by 
both houses of the Legislature, in some cases by 
a simple majority and in others by a three-fifths 
or two-thirds vote. In some states it has to be 


voted upon and carried by the Legislatures of 





two successive years. When it comes before the 
people a simple majority is sufficient for its 
adoption. 

Every state in the Union is divided into coun- 
ties. Those in the same state are generally 
quite uniform in size ; but they vary in size and 
number in different states. 

Counties are subdivided into towns or town- 
ships in all states except those of the far west 
and most of the Southern States. 

Towns are variously divided into election, 
school and road districts. Both counties and 
towns are divided in some cases and united in 
others to form districts for the election of certain 
National and State officers and it is impossible 
to fully discuss them in a brief article on account 
of the great diversity and complicated nature of 
these districts. 

The qualifications of voters or electors who have 
the right of elective franchise or the right of suffrage 
vary in different states though the tendency is 
toward universal suffrage. 


Since the earliest times it has been the belief 


that the judgment of men is superior to that of 
women. Many women of our country have 
worked hard to gain equal recognition in the 
government with men and thus far have met 
with little success. In some states they have 
gained slight privileges in this direction but the 
right of suffrage still belongs solely to men. 

Some states allow an alien to vote simply up- 
on his declaring his intention of becoming a 
citizen of the country. 

The age at which a citizen becomes a voter is 
fixed in all the states at twenty-one years. 

A man to vote understandingly should reside 
ina state long enough to become acquainted 
with its laws and government and to learn some- 
thing in regard to the fitness of the men for 
whom he votes. All of the states require that 
voters shall have been residents for a specified 
time of the state and district wherein they vote. 
The time varies in the different states from three 
months to two years. This law also prevents 
illegal voting as large bodies of men might be 
taken from one district or state to another at 
election time and change the result of the elec- 
tion. 

Each state provides. that all criminals, that is 
those whose crime is punishable by imprison- 
ment for a term of years,shall be deprived of the 
right of franchise. 
of the term of imprisonment the person is re- 
stored to the right of citizenship and suffrage. 

Idiots and lunatics being unable mentally to 
exercise the right of suffrage understandingly, 
and paupers who are supported at the direct ex- 
pense of the government are universally denied 
the right of suffrage. 

Some states have other qualifications, but in 
most states the property qualification has . been 
abolished. In Massachusetts a voter must be 
able to read the constitution in the English 
language and write his own name; in Rhode 
Island he must own a certain amount of property 
and in Pennsylvania he must pay certain taxes. 

The fifteenth amendment to the United States 
Constitution placed this limitation upon the 
states in regard to conferring the right of suffrage. 
By it all States are forbidden to deny the right 
of franchise to any citizen on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. This 
amendment was added after the war to give the 
right of suffrage to all persons of color whether 
they had been slaves or not. Previous to this 
act no colored person could.vote in the Southern 
states and in only three or four of the Northern 
states. —VJ. M. S. 
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Cause and Effect. 





From the earliest times we find that two kinds 
of knowledge were recognized, one without 
reference to science, the other philosophical in 
nature—phenomena on the one hand and cause 
on the other. Sometimes they were indicated 
as the knowledge that and the knowledge why. 
But the latter is the higher class of knowledge 
for a thing which remains unexplained remains 
but partially known. It is a peculiarity of the 
human mind not to rest content with the What ; 
it seeks the Why, and knows no satisfaction un- 
til the cause and the laws which govern it have 
been discovered. From the rudest savage to 
the highest type of civilized man we find corre- 
sponding dealings with cause. 

Polybius wrote in his General History, ‘‘The 
most useful part of history is the knowledge of 
what passed before and after every great event 
and especially of the causes that produced it.”” 

A later writer says: ‘‘If I were to say such 
and such things happened at such and such 
times, without entering fully into the matter, 
this would be a chronicle, but no history.”’ 

Who has not read Pascal’s analogy of the 
race to the individual : 

“The whole succession of human beings 
throughout the whole course of ages must be re- 
garded as a single individual man, continually 
living and continually learning ; and that shows 
how unwarranted is the deference we yield to 
the philosophers of antiquity ; for, as an old age 
is that which is most distant from infancy, it 
must be manifest to all that old age in the uni- 
versal man should not be sought in the times 
near his birth, but in the times most distant 
from it. Those whom we call the ancients are 
really those who lived in the youth of the world 
and the true infancy of man; and as we have 
added the experience of the ages between us 
and them to what they knew, it is only in our- 
selves that is to be found, that antiquity which 
we venerate in others.’? Montesquien in his 
philosophy of history says in substance that 
‘‘the course of history is, on the whole, deter- 
mined by general cause.’’ 

The familiar quotation used in connection 
with the American Revolution, ‘‘Colonies are 
like fruit, which cling to the tree only until they 
ripen,’ is from the celebrated philosopher and 
statesman, Surgot. 

The real father of historical philosophy, how- 
ever is Herder who wrote near the close of the 
eighteenth century. . 

Gradually has philosophy crept into history. 








It is now a generally accepted theory that there 
is a law governing the thoughts and actions of 
man. If this be true there must be a law gov- 
erning history—the product of the thoughts and 
actions of man. 

Tennyson looking at the best side of every- 
thing says : 


“Yet I doubt not through the ages on increasing purpose runs 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the 
suns.”’ 


It is quite a disputed point as to what extent 
science may be connected with history. 

Some claim history as a science while others 
assert that there can not bea philosophy of 
history. But the doctrine of cause and effect is 
universally admitted. It is in this doctrine 
that lies the value of history. Under it history 
does not appear a work of disconnected frag- 
ments but as a unit and the result of law and 
order. 

The mind is strengthened and the character 
molded by noting how like causes are followed by 
like effects. 

The results of liberty and of bondage, of war 
and of peace, of national prosperity and national 
adversity are all noted. 

It will be seen that the best government for a 
people is the one that best expresses the national 
life of that people and that not—‘‘Whate’er is 
best administered is best.’’ 

Here we learn to know that the great political 
organizations of the nation grow out of general 
causes and are not merely made for the sake of 
existence or opposition. 

We see that education, morality, politics and 
social interests are all related factors in the 
civilization of the state. 

In fact we discover that states are not in- 
dependent and that any single nation has not 
entirely separate interests from every other but 
that mankind is truly a universal brotherhood 
in which our interests are all bound up to- 
gether. 

Take the Civil War, if you please, to il- 
lustrate the workings of cause and effect and to 
show the gradual drift towards great movements. 

To get at it all the more completely would be 
to follow the history of slavery in the United 
States from its early introduction into this 
country in 1619 toits final termination. We 
find that the very basis of introduction grew out 
of a cause. Men were needed upon the planta- 
tions in Virginia and such labor was found 
profitable. 

But like all great movements and in despite 
the fact that the evil spread rapidly slavery soon 
met with opposition that grew also and finally 
conquered its terrible adversary. Opposed by 
Oglethorpe and the noted divines—the Wesleys, 
slavery was for a time excluded from a section 
which in later years drenched her soil in blood 
to maintain the practice. How frequently do 
we notice that sections founded upon the very 
principles of opposition to oppression and servi- 
tude have turned their backs and ‘shut the gates 
of merey on mankind.’ 


Persecuted for conscience gake themselves 


they become persecutors of others. 

Removed from the confines of English jails to 
the balmy air of the sunny lands of Dixie they 
convert it into a land of human _ bondage. 
Through many years the struggle ran between 
right and wrong but at last the synonym of might 
prevailed. 

To believe that the final conflict in which 
slavery in the United States was exterminated 
was a sudden movement, is erroneous. There 
was a sectional difference between the northern 
and southern states, climatic in origin and which 
greatly influenced the character and habits of 
the people. 

While the agricultural interests and produc- 
tions of the South made slavery profitable the 
manufacturing interests of the north which re- 
quired skill and ingenuity not then possessed by 
the colored race made it unprofitable. 

About the time of the Revolution and soon 
after came a stronger change of feeling concern- 
ing the slave question. 

Both the North and the South had deplored 
its introduction by their forefathers but yet re- 
garded it a necessary evil. 

While the invention of the Cotton Gin added 
to its popularity in the South it was gradually 
dying out in the North. The ordinance of 1787 
excluded it forever from the North-west Ter- 
ritory. 

Importation was limited by the Constitution. 
These sectional strifes were first settled by the 
Missouri Compromise. New troubles budded in 
the Tariff issues of 1828 and bloomed in the nul- 
lification act of 1832. 

Lulled fora time by Clay’s Compromise 
tariff, the annexation of Texas and the resulting 
war with Mexico only increased the troubles. 

Irritated by the Wilmot Proviso, soothed by 
the ‘Omnibus Bill’? of 1850, aroused again by 
the doctrine of ‘‘Squatter Sovereignty,’ infuriat- 
ed by the Kansas-Nebraska trouble, sown broad- 
cast by the Dred Scott Decision, the slaughter of 
the Fugitive Slave Law by the Personal Liberty 
Bills of the North, climaxed by the John Brown’s 
Raid at Harper’s Ferry, these sectional differ- 
ences had reached a point where war was 
inevitable. 

The election of Lincoln proved the turning 
'point. The controversy of the many _preced- 
|ing years may all be attributed to the differences 
|in climate, occupation and manners of custom 
,and thought of each respective section. Strange 
as it may seem there was a misunderstanding of 
each other. The South believed the North to 
be so interested in financial affairs and so en- 
feebled by its luxuries as to be able to send to 
the field only such men as could easily be 
overcome. 

They were consoled by the thought that 
‘Cotton is King’’ and that they would command 
the recognition of European powers. 

The North thought that the South with its 
four millions of exposed slaves would not dare 
run the chances of rebellion. Consequently the 
threats of secession were heedlessly regarded. 
How sadly were both mistaken in an hour when 
it was too late! Butin the result perished the 
evil and gave birth to the cause that leads us in- 
toa different channel of consideration of the 
emancipated slave. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 27. ) 
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Armenia. 





The Armenian question falls within the limits 
of this department. The sympathies and inter- 
ests of the true citizen are with his own country 
first, but they do not stop there. As his nation 
is one among the nations of the earth, so he is 
one among the great mass of individuals of which 
the nations are composed. No question can be- 
come international except it first becomes na- 
tional. As far as the United States is concerned 
it is not ‘What will the nations do?”’ but ‘‘What 
shall we do?’’ So in the making of citizens we 
should ever aim to create sympathies and in- 
terests that are world-wide in their reach. 

Armenia is at such a distance from us, and 
has, until recently, been so little before the eyes 
of the world, that we are liable to have narrow 
conceptions of what it has been and of what it 
is. It was a flourishing kingdom in the time of 
Cyrus the Great, and has a continuous and inter- 
esting history from that time to the present. —_ Its 
people early reached a stage of high civilization 
and culture, and to-day are among the best 
merchants and bankers of the world. They 
early received Christianity as their national re- 
ligion, and although the Armenian church is to- 
day very corrupt, yet the Armenians are among 
the most hopeful subjects of missionary enter- 
prise in the world. 

But the character of the 75,000 people butch- 
ered by the agents of the Sultan, and the millions 
of wealth destroyed, are among the smallest 
factors of the problen. It is the principles | 
which govern the rule of the *‘unspeakable Turk’’ 


that make the question so important. — Mr. | 
Gladstone has called the Sultan ‘‘The Great | 


Assassin,’ and the title is certainly well de- 
served. 

But what has this to do with citizenship, 
especially American citizenship? 
way. First, it gives usa new form of govern- 
ment to tally Assassinarchy. Every class in| 
Civil Government should make a careful study | 
of the most uncivil government of Turkey. 
Every class in Political Economy should make a, 
thorough study of this political extravagance. 
Such a knowledge will not only be beneficial be- 
cause of the facts learned, 
erect barriers against the progress of some ten- 
dencies toward anarchy and socialism that are in 
our midst. 

Second, it will help in reaching a correct so- 
lution of the questions as to how far one nation 
should interfere in protecting the subjects of an- 
other nation against the infringements of thei, 


Much every | 


but «it will help to! 


rights. As sure as arbitration is to be the chief 
method of settling future international disputes, 
just so sure will this be one of the most difficult 
phases of arbitration to decide. The right settle- 
ment of the present Eastern question will have 
an important bearing upon all future decisions. 

Third, to what extent can one government 
frame and execute its laws to the exclusion of 
the rights and privileges of all other governments? 
This Eastern problem is calling the attention of 
the world to the fact of the brotherhood of the 
race. Its final settlement will be especially in- 
teresting to us because this is one of the basal 
principles of our form of government. Every 
American citizen believes these truths to be self- 
evident—‘‘that all men are created equal ;_ that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights ; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’’ Believ- 
ing these, the study of the Armenian question is 
right, timely and important. Let every teacher 
use this valuable object lesson. 
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The Teacher and the Newspaper. 





Do riot fail to make use of the daily and week- 
ly newspaper in your school work. Ninety per 
cent. of the future reading of your pupils 
will be found in the newspapers. Ninety per 
cent. of their thinking will therefore be along 
newspaper lines, and ninety per cent. of their 
actions will be the outgrowth of newspaper 
thoughts. It is very important that they be 
trained to read the newspaper intelligently, and | 
properly. 
‘able tact and perseverence on the part of the 
teacher. 

The newspaper is here and is here tostay. It 
| is a leading factor in our civilization. We must 
/recognize it, and use it for allitis worth. There 

is much evils in the ordinary newspaper, much 
that is indifferent, and a littlethatis good. But 
that little good is there and it can be had from 
no other source. The first thing is to teach our 
pupils to sift the good from the bad and indiffer- 
ent. 

The second thing is to teach them such self- 
control as will enable them to read only the 
good, and close their eyes to all the rest. The 
third thing, and this is as important as any, is 

ito teach them how to weigh newspaper evidence. 
| This will require a high degree of skill in dis- 
crimination. Much of the good in newspapers 
jis colored by the party spirit, by the peculiar 
| policy of the management of that particular 
|sheet, or by an ambitious desire to get the start 
of some other paper. The ability to weigh 
newspaper evidence is the ability to see at a 
glance these colorings and n ake a proper allow- 
ance for them. 

Another point is concerning the pre oa of | 
|papers of decidedly opposite views. No one! 














To train them will require consider- | “hig scholars.” 





| 


thing would more directly influence American | ($3.25) rate. 
politics for good than this. To read only those | $g.00 to all, 


papers whose ideas vital with our own, is — 


but to bend the flame of patriotism, and make 
impossible the forming of intelligent individual 
opinions, Every mechanical contrivance for 
weighing commodities is but an adaption of the 
balanee. Ideas are t!1e commodities in which the 
mind deals. To judge of their value is but to 
weigh them. To weigh them we must use the 
mental balance. Our knowledge is the bar. Our 
memory is the receptacle for holding the weights. 
Our judgment is the fulcrum. It is as impossible 
to weigh one idea alone as it is to weigh a pound 
of sugar with no weight on the bar of the scales. 


+ * 


The ‘“‘Big Boys’’ Problem. 





In many of the rural districts of this country 
the larger boys and girls attend school only dur- 
ing the winter months. Many of them are now 
in school for the last time, and but very few 
have any plans as to a higher education. These 
pupils form aspecial class in many ways. Their 
minds are nearly mature. The slower methods 
of training will not do for them in the least, for 
before the method is fairly begun they will be 
out of school for good. What is done for them 
must be done quickly. 

Nothing would interest them more, or be of 
more practical and permanent use to them, than 
some sort of a literary society with opportunities 
for social improvement and for the debating of 
questions of public interest. The ingenious 
teacher by some such undertaking could leave 
a deep impress for good upon the lives of the 
They are soon to exercise the 
full rights of American citizenship. Cannot a 
few finishing touches be given to their likes and 
dislikes as well as to their intellects? Is it 
not worth an effort to direct their partially 
formed prejudices into the proper channels? 

The daily press reported some time ago that 
Professor Warren, principal of the high school 
of Akron, N. Y., conducted a campaign in his 
school from the primaries to the final eleetion. 
The interest was excellent and of the right sort. 
It is safe to say that the pupils 1 ever learned so 
much concerning the government of their own 
country in so short a time, ifindeed ever, before. 
This is making the right use of the knowledge 
found in books. Can you not do something of 
the same sort in your school in connection with 
the next election ? Try it. 
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We want a good agent in every town for Craig’s 
Question Book and the Instructor. Our terms are 
most liberal. See terms and conditions on another 
page. 

—___—___~ go. 

Do not overlook the fact that December 15th is 
the last day on which you can register in the 
American Correspondence Normal at the special 
After that date the price will be 
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The Banker’s Charity. 





WRITTEN FOR THE INSTRUCTOR BY CLARA 
HAUENSCHILD. 





*Twas Christmas eve ;—the wind blew cold, 
And snow fell thick and fast ; 
Two children led a grey-haired sire, 
Through the streets mid the winter’s blast. 
Slowly they guided his weary feet, 
Through the winter’s blast and storm, 
Eagerly peering thro’ window panes, 
At hearths and firesides warm. 


No mother had they to welcome them home, 
Their father too was dead, 
No home but the streets did their young hearts know, 
As they daily begged for bread. 
But memory held a sweet picture 
Of a mother’s love and care, 
Who bade them be faithful whatever betide, 
To him with the silvered hair. 


They knocked at the house of a banker rich 
And plead for shelter and food, 

But worries and losses the day had brought, 
Left him in a furious mood. 

With darkened brow, and angry oaths, 
He ordered them into the cold, 

Tho’ the wind howled loudly, and snow fell fast, 
And the man was blind and old. 


Weary and sick at heart, they turned, 
Away from the rich man’s door. 
In vain they had begged for a crust of bread, 
They would ask for help no more. 
They turned from the city’s splendor, 
From its scenes so dazzling and bright, 
With a prayer on their lips to Heaven, 
They wandered out into the night. 


Their feet had long grown weary, 

And their souls with anguish were torn, 
And the prayer they sent to Heaven, 

Was answered ere dawning of morn, 
For when the prayer was ended, 

Out where the snow lay deep, 
They clasped each other closely, 

And quietly fell asleep. 


The morning dawned in splendor, 
And the church bell’s distant chime, 
Proclaimed to a happy nation, 
’Tis the merry Christmas time. 
And as the day broke mildly, 
All signs of sto: m had fled ; 
But out in the snow, near a lonely wood, 
Three forms lay cold and dead. 


That Christmas night, while the world was gay, 
Three souls to God had gone, 
And found a merry Christmas cheer, 
At heaven’s brilliant throne, 
By the banker famed, a roll of bills 
For ‘sweet charity’s’’ sake was given, 
And yet for the lack of a crust of bread, 
Three souls were sent to Heaven. 
- a 


The Salary Question. 


ANNA L. MOORE. 


It is, in some respects, unfortunate that no 


uniform basis upon which the salaries of teach- | ical forces. 


ers throughout the United States may be esti- 
mated has been established. 
is fortunate that this work has not yet been 


upon a more liberal, equitable and uniformly 
satisfactory principle than heretofore has been 
possible. 

A great responsibility rests upon the teachers 
of the present period in respect to this matter. 


interest manifested in educational questions. 


the educational system. Perhaps none of these 
papers has attracted more attention than the one 
by Dr. Stanley Hall compiled from letters re- 
ceived from many superintendents located in 
various sections. Dr. Hall has been severely 
criticized because of the pessimistic view he gives 
of the matter, but as his data were taken from 
individual letters it is hard to see how he could 
do otherwise than to reflect the spirit of his in- 
formation. The Forum of October, 1895, also 
had a strong paper by Mr. John Gilmer Speed, 
and any one interested in this subject would be 
interested to read these two papers simulta- 
neously. 

The people of the country are being awakened 
to the facts that the teachers of this country col- 
lectively form a very large body of people, 


bers whose tenure of office and payment depends 
upon political patronage rather than upon fitness 
for the work and honest performance of their 
duties; that in every locality where adequate 
salaries are paid the work is well done, and that 
this fact has a great influence upon the char- 
acter of the work done where the remuneration 
is less. 

A mistake which is made frequently by very 
inexperienced teachers and by those who have 
become discouraged is that of attempting to 
grade the quality and quantity of their work by 
the salary received. A few weeks ago a teacher, 
described as a pretty, bright girl, remarked to a 
business man: ‘‘l could do more and_ better 
work in the school-room than I do, but I guess 
I do thirty dollars’ worth every month.”? After 
repeating the remark, he added, ‘‘perhaps she 
does thirty dollars’ worth now, but if that is her 
spirit she won’t do it long.’’ It certainly is dis- 
couraging to work hard for inadequate payment, 
but any teacher who agrees to teach a school for 
any given sum should also determine to give not 
thirty dollars’ worth, nor fifty dollars’ worth, 
nor one hundred dollars’ worth but the very best 
both in quantity and quality that health and 
ability will permit. No teacher should be re- 
quired to do more work than can be done with- 
out injury to health, yet the very nature of the 
work causes a drain upon both mental and phys- 





| 
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The very reason that the profession 
of teaching is not upon a level with the other 


In another way it prefessions is that too many of its members have 


endeavored to measure their work according to 


done, because it leaves room for hope-that when- | the salary received, and the tendency in this as 
ever such action is taken it may be arranged |in other cases is to fall lower than the aim. All 


The past year has been notable in regard to the, 


Scarcely a month has elapsed without the ap- | 
pearance in one or more of the leading maga- | 
zines of a strong paper touching some phase of 


wielding an immense influence; that in many) 
localities this body is composed largely of mem- | 





_reforms must work from the center to the out- 
side. If the profession is brought up to a 
position of respect it will be because the individual 

/members have raised the standard of work done 

and work required. There has never been a time 

in the history of education when all things were 

\so favorable to the raising of standards of all 

/kinds and of payment as at the present time. 

Some years ago it became altogether too common 

a thing for any young man or woman who wish- 


| 


ed to increase a small income temporarily to 

“take a school.”? The increased requirements 
for teachers’ certificates, the opening of many 
varieties of light work, clerical and mechanical, 
and the different way in which the working 
woman is regarded all conspire to influence young 
people who do not wish to make a life work, or 
at least, to acquire proficiency in teaching, to 
take up other kinds of work than teaching. This 
cannot but have a good effect upon ‘the salary 
question, for as soon as the tax payers are con- 
vinced that teachers are really doing good work 
and are taking a permanent interest in’ their 
work there will be less objection to the payment 
of salaries that will enable teachers to properly 
fit and maintain themselves. 

From a mercenary standpoint the teacher who 
gives poor work in return for a poor salary is un- 
|wise ; the very best way to secure a promotion 
‘in any kind of business is to be ready forit. No 

teacher can do thirty dollar work in one school 
‘and immediately do fifty or sixty dollar work 
elsewhere, and the chances are that no teacher 
who does work in that way will be asked to do 
better work, for there are always plenty of sin- 
Habit is so strong 





cere teachers for such places. 
that no teacher can afford to allow herself to do 
poor work under any circumstances, and the 
‘teacher who does not continually keep in) mind 
| self-improvement ought to be dropped from the 
‘ranks. The teachers of this country have it in 
their power to settle this question just as they 
want to settle it. It will take time, courage, 
good sense, and hard work to settle it, but it 
can and will be done if each and all will go to 
work with the feeling of personal responsibility 

Public opinion is the arbiter of such cases and 





} 


each teacher possesses a certain amount of in- 
| fluence through family and friends, which right- 
ly used will hasten the good time when a teach- 
er’s salary will bé so generous that each pay 
day will not remind her of the words Dr. 
‘Holmes put in the mouth of one of the characters 
in Elsie Venner: ‘‘Women’s wages can’t be ex- 
pected to do more than clothe and feed ’em ; ’ith 
'a little laid by to bury ’em in case they break 
_daown and die as they most ginerally do.’’ 
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parallel to the ruled lines 
on their paper. The darts in- 
dicate the directions. Count 
one for each motion. Count 
as if you mean it, and have 
all keep with you. Count as 
board, so that they will 
Spend five 
minutes on each of these ex- 
ercises at first, and repeat 
every day or two. For the 
development of the up-and- 
down motion, (the in-and- 
out-of -the- sleeve motion, ) 
practice on exercise 1, on the 
slant you have them make 








All who have not read my article on writing 
in the October issue, should do so at once ; it 
contains many points on pen holding, motion, 
etc., that are indispensible to the best results. 
Get right, keep right, and there need be no fears 
as to results. Don’t read these articles unless 
you intend to use the ideas they contain. Don’t 
say this is good and that not, without testing 
each. Don’t take anything for granted, but 
test it. Resolve to make every one of your pu- 
pils good writers and go at it intelligently and 
you will succeed ; but the first step is to im- 
prove your own writing, especially your black- 
board writing, to become a model worthy of imi- 
tation. 

Stay after school for fifteen minutes every 
afternoon and practice on the blackboard; and 
in three months, you can write a good copy. 
Practice on the copies for the next day’s lesson. 
Take up one letter or word, and don’t quit prac- 
ticing until you see decided improvement. This 
is the way I learned to write on the blackboard, 
and you can do it too. Throw away the copy 
books and write all copies on the blackboard. 

Present simple exercises and words, as in the 
accompanying illustration ; and count one for 
each down stroke. You will be surprised at the 
interest it will create. 

The only difficulty in learning to write, is 
acquiring a free, controlled motion; don’t talk 
so much about the form of the letter above the 
third grade, but impress your pupils with the 
importance of a free motions they will usually 
get form if a good copy is before them. Only 
serious mistakes in form should be noticed at 
first. Be enthusiastic. Lead and they will fol- 
low. Have a definite aim in everything, and 
often tell the pupils your aim. They like to 


know what they are doing a thing for, and they 


their letters, instead of horizontally as before 
directed. 

Exercises 7, 8 and 9 are to develop the com- 
bined motion ; 7 and 8 are very important and 
cannot be practiced too much. All work, 
especially exercises for motion, should be prac- 
ticed very freely and rapidly. Avoid a jerky 
motion. 

In practicing exercises 1, 2, 5, 7, and 8 
have them move the pen right to left and left to 
right or round and round nearly in the same 
place for a dozen or more times ; then move to 
the right and repeat. 

Always drill a few minutes on exercises each 
day before beginning on letters or words. _ Drill 
on two or three exercises each lesson and as 
many or more letters and words. Never tire the 
pupils on anything, but change frequently ; yet 
never lose sight of the aim ofthe lesson. Make 
the work interesting-it can be done, if you will 
give your writing lesson the same amount of 
thought given to the preparation of other lessons. 

In taking up a letter, as 7, have the pupils 
practice it for a few minutes to the count one, 
two ; then have them join two or more ?’s, count- 
ing oneforeach. After practicing a few minutes 
on 7’s joined, have them combine 7 with wu, nete. 
Other letters should be taken up in the same 
way as shown in the accompanying illustrations. 
The count for u, n and y should be one, two; 
for m and w, one, two, three. 

Note the similarity of these letters, as shown 
in the last line, and teach accordingly. Letters 
should be practiced singly only for motion and 
form ; but mostly as a part of words, as that is 
their proper function. 

The method here outlined is best adapted to 
the third and higher grades, but by a little 
thought and tact is easily adapted to the lower 
grades. The main difference is that in the 
grades below the third, most attention must be 
given to form ; in the grades above most atten- 
tion should be given to motion. But neither 


sition during. childhood and change them for 
the laborious or painful ones of later years ? 

At first the child has perfect unity of thought 
and action. Did you ever notice the move- 
ments and voice of a little child? What a me- 
lodious voice it has. Who can imitate the 
unconscious beauty and grace of its movements ? 
Many artists have spent their life trying to ac- 
quire the unconscious grace and power ofa 
child, yet without success. The child talks all 
unconscious of the idea that he may be wrong, 
and it seems to be the immediate pulsations of 
his soul that speak. 

Childhood is full of activities of every kind, 
stimulated by external energies and shaped by 
internal power. Such a thing as a lazy child 
was never born. ‘‘If at first they don’t succeed 
they try, try again.’? They will attempt a thing 
a hundred times, and at last succeed. They 
want to work, to make something, to help some- 
one, and to learn something. And the child 
does learn something and he learns it every day. 
To-day he has learned this flower from the one 
that grows in the meadow by the brook; yester- 
day, he learned that flies have six legs, and so 
on trom day to day he learns unconsciously, the 
things that will be an enjoyment to him through 
life. While the child learns he is learning in a 
perfect way and with patience. These quiet, 
persistent, powerful tendencies we must exam- 
ine and continue with great care. The child 
overcomes great obstacles by persistent energy, 
always acting with great confidence of himself 
and powers. He overcomes these obstacles 
because his whole being is a unit of action, con- 
trolled by one motive. 

Every child has the artist element born in 
him; he loves to model objects out of sand and 
clay. See them as they pile up sand in the 
form of a castle; here a hill, there a cave. All 
these fantastic forms spring from the brain of 
the child and are expressed by means of this 
plastic material. | He works with inexhaustible 
effort to make the ideal object. Energetic, per- 
sistent, happy,—in what direction? In the di- 
rection of true growth. Give the child a pencil, 
and its fancy runs riot: horses, people, birds, 
houses, spring up in the brave confidence of 
childhood. You may say they are not perfect 
—no, nothing is perfect except the handiwork 
of God, but, the power of being able to come 
very near his ideal is perfect. The child’s ideal 
is not so perfect as the student’s of older years; 
but in proportion, the child’s creative power is 
perfect as compared with man’s. Inexpert be- 
holders may not know what the crude forms 
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A Soft Answer. 





Several gentlemen were talking one evening 
at the house of a friend, when one of them 
exclaimed, “Ah, depend upon it, a soft an- 
swer is a mighty cure-all.” A boy who sat 
behind the company studying his lessons began 
to listen, and repeated in a whisper, “A soft an- 
swer is a mighty cure-all.” 

“Yes, that’s it,” cried the gentleman, turning 
round to see where the whisper came from. 
“Yes, that’s it; is it not so, my lad?” The 
boy blushed a little at finding himself noticed, 
but answered “I don’t know whether I under- 
stand it.” 

“Well, I’ll explain then,” said the gentle- 
man wheeling round his chair, “for it is a 
principle you ought to understand and act up- 
on ; besides, it is the principle that is going to 
conquer the world.” 

The boy looked puzzled, and thought he 
should like to know something that was equal 
to Alexander himself. 

“I might as well explain,” said the gentleman, 
“by telling you about the first time it conquered 
me, When I went toschool, it once happened that 
my seat was next to a boy, named Tom Tucker. 
When I found he lived ina small house be- 
hind the academy, I began to strut a little and 
talk about-what my father was ; but as Tom 
was acapital scholar, and a good hand at bat 
and ball, we were soon on pretty good terms, 
and so it went on for smoe time. After a 
awhile several of the boys, and I among the 
rest, got into a difficulty with one of the teach- 
ers; and somehow or other we took a notion 
that Tom Tucker was at the bottom of it. 
The boys set me on to go to Tom Tucker’s 
and let him know what he had to expect. 
Full of angerI ran into his yard where he was 
at work with Trip and his little sister. ‘I'll 
teach you to talk about me in this way,’I cried 
marching up to him. He never winced or seemed 
the least frightened, but stood still, looking at 
me as quiet as a lamb. ‘Tell me,’ I cried, 
throwing down my books and doubling up my 
fists at him, ‘tell me what you mean by it?” He 
stepped one side, but answered firmly yet mild- 
ly, ‘Charles, you may strke me as much as you 
please ; I tell you I shan’t strike back again ; 
fighting is a poor way to settle difficulties. 
I’m thinking when you are Charles Everett 
again I'll talk with you,’ 

‘O, what an answer that was ; how it cowed 





me down! So firm and yet so mild. I was 
ashamed of myself, my temper and everything 
about me ; I longed to get out of his sight. I 
saw what a poor, foolish way my way of doing 
things was. I felt that Tom had got the better 
of me, and from that hour he had an influence 
over me that nobody else ever had before or 
since, and it was for good, too, That, you see, 
is the power, the mighty power, of a soft an- 
swer. 

“IT have been about the world a great deal 
since then,” said the gentleman, “and I believe 
that perhapsall the quarrels which arise among 
men, women and children, in families, schools or 
even nations, can be cured by the mighty moral 
power of a soft answer ; for the scriptures tell 
us, ‘A soft answer turneth away wrath.’ Yes, 
it is just so; it stops the leak in the beginning.” 

Boys, study this principle ; try it; remem- 
ber that anger produces anger, fighting 
makes fighting, war leads to war, and so on. 
Let us turn about.and try the peace principle. 
—Exchange. 








How Tom Kept Warm. 





Tom had to sleepin the barn. The barn 
had tons of dry hay init and was warmly 
built. That is, it was warm for a barn ; but 
as there was never any fire init of course it 
was cold in winter. 

Tom was warmly clad. He had a fur coat 
that reached from his head to his feet. It was 
his ears and toes that suffered most. 

The reason why Tom slept in the barn was 
because he had work to dothere. Thieves had 
been carrying off the grain, and it became his 
business to guard it. He was the night-watch- 
man. . 

Dark? Yes, it was dark ; but Tom never 
cared a straw for that. He just opened his 
eyes wide, and found that he could see quite 
well, even in the dark. Tom’s eyes were 
sharp, and his claws—O, did I fail to mention 
it? Tom was a cat. Of course he was. I 
knew that all the time, didn’t you? What I 
was going to say about his claws was that they 
were sharptoo. Many a thieving mouse found 
that out to his sorrow. 

But I started out to tell you how Tom kept 
warm, and Iam getting off the track. Bess 
was the name of a kind old cow that 
slept in the same barn. She may have no- 
ticed how faithfully Tom guarded her feed. 
Perhaps she wondered why he never ate any 
instead of saving it all for her. : 

At any rate, Bess was very friendly to Tom. 
She often gave an inviting “Moo” when he 
came near. But that was a word not to be 
found in any cat dictionary, and he was slow 





to understand it. 





But one cold night when Tom’s ears were 
beginning to tingle he crept close up to Bess. 
She was lying down at the time, and he found 
avery cozy place near her shoulders, almost 
under the warm furry neck. The cow said 
“Moo” in her gentlest tone ; and the cat purred 
softly in reply. 

After that Tom never allowed his ears to 
suffer with cold. He knew just where he could 
warm them. He learned how to warm his toes 
too. He did this by sitting on the cow’s 
broad back. In the mornings, when the man 
went to feed the cow, he often found the cat 
sitting there. 

Bess always thought that Tom was the gen- 
tlest of creatures. If a hundred mice had told 
her that he was cruel and had sharp claws she 
would not have believed one word of it. She 
always supposed that the toes, so often felt on 
her back, were nothing but little bunches of 
the softest fur. You see she and Tom were 
good friends, and that made a world of differ- 
ence.—Charles L. Hill in Youth's Companion. 








The Man He Wanted. 





In the following incident there is a hint fot 
those of our boys who are looking forward to 
a business career. The workers in demand 
in the business world are not those who know 
how to cover up an error skillfully, but those 
who do not allow themselves to make errors. 

A leading firm advertised for an assistant book- 
keeper, and as each applicant for the position 
appeared he was conducted to the office of the 
senior proprietor, who at once asked him the 
question: “What do you do when by mistake 
you make wrong entries in your ledger ?”’ 

The first applicant replied that he usually 
made a corresponding entry on the opposite 
side of the account, “By error,” or “To error,” 
as the case might be, which would balance the 
erroneous entry. ‘We shall not need your ser- 
vices,” said the propsietor, and the young man 
was politely dismissed. 

The next applicant said he disposed of 
wrong entries by expert erasures, and was dis- 
missed by being too skillful for a mere book- 
keeper. Appiicant after applicant appeared. 
Each had some ingenious method of adjusting 
wrong entries, and each was quietly dismissed 
with the assurance that his services were not 
wanted. 

At last an unassuming young man appeared. 
The merchant asked the usual question : “How 
do you proceed when you make wrong entries 
in your ledger?’ The applicant looked be- 
wildered for a moment, then answered that he 
“You 
are the man wehave been waiting for,” said the 
“You may consider yourself en- 
gaged."—LZxchange. 


never made wrong entries in his ledger. 


merchant. 
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An Exercise by Mrs. Caroline 
H. Stanley. 


Song. Holy Night. 





get up and sing ! 


His name Jesus.” 
Matt, I: 21. 


did He come ? 





we ~S Herodthe king.” 
SK 2% Matt. 2: I. 


2 TEACHER.—How was His com- 


ing announced ? 
ScHooL.—“‘And there were in the same country shep- 
herds abiding in the field, keeping watch over 
their flock by night. And, lo, the angel of 
the Lord came upon them, and the glory of the 
Lord shone round about them : and they were 

sore afraid.” 
Luke 2: 8, 9. 


TEACHER. —What did the angel say to them? 
Scuoo.L,—'‘‘Fear not: for, behold I bring you good tid- 
ings of great joy, which shall be to all people. 
For unto you is born this day in the city of 
David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” 
Luke 2: Io, II. 


TEACHER.—For what had he come? 

ScHooL.—“To give light to them that sit in darkness and 
in the shadow of death, to guide our feet into 
the way of peace.” 

Luke I: 79. 


TEACHER,— What was the angel’s song that day? 
ScHOOL.—‘‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men.” 
Luke 2: 14. 


TEACHER.—And what is our song after nineteen hundred 
years ? 
ScHooL,—I heard the bells on Christmas Day, 
Their old familiar carols play, 
And wild and sweet, 
The words repeat, 
Of ‘Peace on earth, good will to men.” 
—Long fellow. 








A Christmas Problem. 





‘*What do you think my grandmother said, 
Telling Christmas stories to me 







TEACHER.—What is the mes- 
sage of Christmas ? 
ScHooL.—‘‘Awake, glad heart ! 


It is the birthday of thy King.” 


TEACHER.—Who is this King? 
SeHooL.—‘‘And thou shalt call 


TEACHER.—Where and when 


ScHooL.—‘‘In Bethlehem of 
Jude a in the days of 





knee? 


me so) 


ago, 
Was old and gray 
As he is today,— 


sleigh, 
Wrapped about with his robe of fur ; 
With lots of frolic, and fun, and stir, 
A cheery whoop and a merry call,— 
And never a jolly boy atall ! 


‘She thinks he’s driven through frost and snows, 
As every Christmas comes and goes, 
With jingling bells and a bag of toys, 
Ho, ho! for good little girls and boys, 
With a carol gay, 
And a Clear the way ! 
For a rollicking, merry Christmas day,— 
With just exactly the same reindeers 
Prancing on for a thousand years ! 


‘‘Grandmother knows ’most everything,— 
All that I ask her she can tell ; 
Rivers ard towns in geography, 
And the hardest words she can always spell. 
But the wisest ones, sometimes they say, 
Mistake, and even grandmother may ! 


‘If Santa Claus never had been a boy 
How would he always know so well 
What all the boys are longing for 
On Christmas day,—can grandmother tell ? 


‘‘Why does he take the shiny rings, 

And haby ksuses, and dolls with curls, 
And dainty lockets, and necklaces, 

Never to boys, but all to girls? 


‘‘Why does he take the skates and sleds, 
The bats and balls, and arrows and bows, 


And trumpets, and drums, and guns—hurrah ! 


To all the boys,—does grandmother know? 


“But there is a thing that puzzles me,— 
When Santa Claus was a boy at play, 


And hung a stocking on Christmas eve, 


Who could have filled it for Christmas day ?” 


—Sydney Dayrein Our Little Ones. 








A Christmas Carol. 





Green in the drifted snow I see 

One fir, my only Christmas-tree, 

And in it, by the wind unstirred, 
There sits one little Christmas bird. 
What does he care for cold or storm ? 
Ten thousand feathers keep him warm, 
And underneath his soft gray vest 

A Christmas heart beats in his breast, 
While low and clear he pipes in glee 
His Christmas carol: ‘‘Chick-a-dee ! 
Chick-a-dee, dee, dee, dee, dee !” 


It makes me happy just to hear 

His song (its meaning is so clear) : 

‘The winds may blow, the snows may fall ; 
The Lord of Christmas rules o’er all ; 

He loveth you, he loveth me, 


Tonight, when I went. and 
coaxed and coaxed, 
Laying my head upon her 


“She thinks (she really told 


That good St. Nicholas, long 


Going around with his loaded 


Be glad and fear not. Chick-a-dee ! 
- Chick a-dee, dee, dee, dee, dee ! 
’Tis Merry Christmas! Ciick-a-dee !” 
—Marian Douglas in our Little Men and Women. 








The Oriole’s Christmas. 





When every stocking was stuffed with dolls, balls and 
rings, 

Whistles and tops, and dogs (of all conceivable things !) 

Old Kriss Kringle looked round, and saw on the elm-tree 
bough, 

High-hung, an oriole’s nest, lonely and empty now, 


“Quite like a stocking,” he laughed, ‘‘pinned up there 
against the tree ! 

I didn’t suppose the birds expected a present from me 

Then old Kriss Kringle, who loves a joke as well as the 


best, 
Dropped a handful of snowflakes in the oriole’s empty 
nest. —T. B. Aldrich. 








The Nativity, 





‘‘What means this glory round our feet,” 
The Magi mused, “more bright than morn ?” 
The voices chanted clear and sweet, 
‘“‘Today the Prince of Peace is born.” 


‘‘What means that star,” the shepherds said, 
“That brightens through that rocky glen ?” 
The angels answering overhead 
Sang ‘‘Peace on earth, good will to men.” 


And they who do their souls no wrong, 
But keep at eve the faith of morn, 
Shall daily hear the angels’ song, 
‘*Today the Prince of Peace is born,” 
—James Russell Lowell. 








The Day After. 





Oh, dear ! it’s so far to next Christmas ! 
Seems long as forever and more. 

I’ve been counting the days over’n’ over— 
Three hundred and sixty-four ! 


That’s a dreadful lot to be waiting 
To hang up your stocking, you see ; 
But tomorrow- that’s something—there’s only 
Three hundred and sixty-three ! 
—Harper’s Young People, 








Christmas Emblems. 





CAROLINE H. STANLEY. 





THE HOLLY, 


The holly was held sacred because tradition says that 
Christ’s crown was made of holly. When the briars 
touched his brow they softened into pointed leaves, and 
the berries, which were white before, were dyed scarlet 
with his blood. 


THE MISTLETOE. 
The Druids held the mistletoe sacred, and the chief 


priest, clad all in white, cut it from the oak with a golden 
sickle. The Christians accepted it as a symbol of the 





Trinity, because its berries grew in clusters of three. A 
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branch of mistletoe was usually suspended over the 
doorway or from the ceiling in the middle of the room. 
The maid that was not caught and kissed under it would 
not be married within the year—so the tradition goes. 


THE YULE LOG, 


It was the custom among the young folks to throw 
branches and sprigs of laurel upon the Christmas fire, 
and, by the curling and crackling of the leaves, to pres- 
age good or evil fortune. This Christmas fire was made 
of the famous Yule-log, which was frequently the root of 
a large tree, introduced into the house with great cere- 
mony, and left in “ponderous majesty” on the kitchen 
floor until each had sung his Yule or Christmas carol 
standing on its center. ‘Yule” means a festival or holy 
day. 

THE CHRISTMAS CAROL, 


Music and singing are the natural accompaniments of 
seasons of rejoicing, and the Christmas carols expressed 
religious fervor in joyous strains. In England it is still 
the custom for bands of choristers called “waits” to go 
about on Christmas eve and sing carols. 








The Buried Chimes of Christmas. 





A Legend I’ve read of a buried town, 
Under the wild hills folded down, 
Hidden alike the cot and hall, 
Hidden the spire of the minster tall ; 
Yet, oft as the morn of Christmas breaks, 
From the sunken belfry music wakes. 
Through the snowy dells 
It ebbs or swells— 
This voice of the buried Christmas bells. 


Is the legend true? O, question not, 
But seek the proof in the human lot : 
Deep in the heart—as each heart doth know— 
Is a buried village called ‘‘Long Ago ;” 
And never the Christmas tide rolls round 
But chimes peal forth from underground. 
Ye chimes so dear, 
Ring clear, bring near 
The Christmas joys of each vanished year ! 


Now there’s a stir of life below 
In the secret village of Long Ago; 
Here laughter of children and hastening feet, 
There silver locks in the ingle-seat, 
And youth and maiden, and—wondrous show !— 
Ourselves as we moved in the Long Ago. 

Chime, sweetly chime, 

Ye bells of the prime ; 
Bring us the bur'ed Christmas time ! 

—Edith M. Thomas, 








A Christmas Carol. 





In a bleak mid-winter, 
Frosty wind made moan ; 
Farth stood hard as iron, 
Water like a stone ; 
Snow had fallen, snow on snow, 
Snow on snow, 
In the bleak mid-winter 
Long ago, 


Qur God, heaven cannot hold Him, 
Nor earth sustain, 
Heaven and earth shall flee away 


In the bleak mid-winter 
A stable-place sufficed 
The Lord God Almighty— 
Jesus Christ. 


Enough for Him whom cherubim 
Worship night and day, 

A breastful of milk 
And a mangerful of hay ; 

Enough for Him whom angels 
Fall down before, 

The ox and ass and camel 
Which adore, 


Angels and archangels 
May have gathered there, 
Cherubim and seraphim 
Thronged the air ; 
But only His Mother, 
In her maiden bliss, 
Worshiped the Beloved 
With a kiss. 


What can I give Him, 
Pooras I am? 
If I were a shepherd 
I would bring a lamb ; 
If I were a wise man 
I would do my part. 
Yet what can I give Him? 
Give my heart. 
—Christina Rossetti. 





Christmas Philosophy. 








L. M. GREGORY. 


He is the wisest man who keeps the heart of a boy. 

Let him labor and plan, but hold to his power for joy. 

Let him smile at his pain and have in his heart no 
guile, 

For the heart of a boy is gain and hislips were made to 
smile. 


What shall the long years give us that shall not pass 
away ? 

Wealth and honor shall leave us—they are ours but for a 
day. , 

Peril and care and trouble, they shall not always annoy ; 

We shall count the good things double if we have the 
heart of a boy. 


Hang up the stocking of faith and it shall be filled with 
cheer, 

Though grief and its wrath attend us through every 
month of the year. 

Take the world as it comes and give it as good as it 
brings, 

Welcome the year with drums and.the heart of a boy that 
sings. 


The wrecks of life are a doll with the saw-dust gone from 


her legs, 

A Punch with his nose smashed in and a Judy off her 
pegs. 

What of the hobbies we rode in the days that are far 
away ? 


The bugle blast of a boy in the wantonness of play. 


Come thou Nero, and fiddle while your Rome goes down 
in a blaze. 

Draw your pleasantest pictures from the old-time happy 
days. 

Sit in memory’s ashes, in the wreck of your broken toys, 

And laugh that you’re living and loving with the heart of 

ene of the boys, 





When he comes to reign; 





— Judge. 


Song of the Angels. 





BISHOP BROOKS. 


O little town of Bethlehem, 
How still we see thee lie ! 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by ; 

Yet in the dark street shineth, 
The everlastingLight ; 

The hope and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee to-night. 


For Christ is born of Mary, 
And gathered all above 
While mortals sleep, the angels keep 
Their watch of wondering love. 
O morning stars, together 
Proclaim the holy birth ! 
And praises sing tu God the King, 
And peace to men on earth, 


How silently. how silently, 
The wondrous gift is given ! 
So God imparts to human hearts 
The blessings of His heaven. 
No ear may hear His coming, 
But in this world of sin, 
Where meek souls will receive Him still, 
The dear Christ enters in. 





Baby’s Christmas Gift. 





I. 


What shall we give to the baby, 
Our baby just one year old? 

She wouldn’t know about Christmas, 
Not even if she were told. 


2. 


You may hang up her little stockings 
Where Santa will surely see, 

Or put all sorts of playthings 
Upon the Christmas tree. 


3. 
But what does she know about Santa 
And his wonderful midnight ride, 
Or the tree that bears such fruitage 
Only at Christmas tide ? 
4 
She’d only look in wonder 
From out her big blue eyes, 
And reach her hands for the playthings 
With innocent surprise. 


5. ‘ 
So kisses sweet without number— 
Kisses and love untold— 
These we will give to the baby, 
Our baby, just one year old. 





Both Page’s Theory (cloth bound) and 
Busy Work Series to any one sending two 
newsubscribers with feesin full (60e each) 
and Se for postage (we pay one half of the 
16c¢ postage on this offer) We waut 50,000 
new subscribers and are bound to have 








them if liberality will bring them to us. 
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Normal Questions... 
| ~~ and Answers 








Below we give the answers to the questions which ap- 
peared in the November number. The January number 
will contain both questions with their answers, 











ANSWERS. 





Methods and School Economy. 





1. It is rapid; easy for the teacher and 
gives all the pupils an opportunity to recite. 

2. It secures the attention of the whole 
class, necessitates the preparation of the whole 
lesson and the recitation is made a mental 
drill for the whole class. It is less rapid and 
harder for the teacher; some pupils may be 
omitted in recitation. 

3. It is not reliable as a test but may some- 
times be used with good results. 

4. They aid the teacher and pupil, and ac- 
custom the pupil to the use of the printed 
page. 

5. To awaken attention, to strengthen the 
observation of things, and to accustom the 
child to express in its own language that which 
it has learned. 

6. No;: only that which is 
should be committed to memory. 

7. Itexcites inthem the spirit of research 
and breaks up the habit of relying upon every- 
thing the book says. 

8. Never tell a pupil what he can find out 
for himself. 

9. By familiar oral lessons and object les- 
sons on the simpler principles. 

10. By oral lessons about plants, their dif- 
ferent parts, how they grow, omitting technical 
terms. 

11. They should not ; as such treatment is 
apt to discourage them. 

12. It perverts the regular order of school 
exercises into a special preparation for dis- 


play. 


understood 





Arithmetic. 


- 





1. A meridian is an imaginary line passing 
from the North Pole tothe South Pole through 
any place. Longitude is the distance east or 
west from a given meridian. 

2. Divide the difference ,in longitude, ex- 
pressed in degrees, minutes and seconds by 
15 ; the several quotients will be the difference 
in time in hours, minutes and seconds. 

3. Multiply the difference in time, expressed 
in hours, minutes and seconds, by 15 ; the sev- 
eral products will be the difference in longi- 


4. By adding. 

5. By subtracting. 

6. Their sum must be subtracted from 
360°. 

7. 7h. g min. 20 sec. 

8. Dec. 31, 1895, 58 min. 48 sec. past 10 
p. m. 

9. It will be fast 12 o’clock at all places 


east and defore 12 at all places west. 
10. 6. h. 51 min. 56 seo. a.m. 
II. 107°—20', 


12. 90° west. go° east. 180 east or west. 








Gramuinar. 





1. Analysis is the process of separating a 
syllable or word into its elementary sounds. 
Synthesis is the process of combining elemen- 
tary sounds. 

2. The copula is some form of the verb /o 
be or some other copulative verb. 

3. As, after, before, now, since, therefore, 
till, until, when, where, wherefore, while and 
why. 

4. Scanning is analysis of versification. To 
scan a line is to divide it into the feet of which 
it is composed. 

5. This combination should be parsed as 
a conjunction. 

6. The subject of an imperative sentence 
is usually omitted. 


7. It is I. A noun or pronoun used as the 
predicate of a proposition is in the nominative 
case. 

8. /nto should be used after verbs denoting 
entrance. 

. g. Substantives are words, phrases or clauses 
used as nouns, or in the relations in which 
nouns occur and when thus used have all the 
properties of nouns. 

10. Brothers when meaning of the same 
family and brethren when meaning of the 
same society. 

11. We found nobody at home. Avoid the 
use of two negatives to express negation. 

12. In the Bible, in religious worship and 
sometimes in poetry and burlesque. 








Geography. 





1. Southwest. 

2. They extend through the eastern part of 
Wyoming into the western part of South Da- 
kota. 

3. Ten o’clock a. m. 

4. Its latitude iso. Its longitude is about 
79° west from Greenwich. 

5. Area 58000 square miles. 
29,000,000. 

6. Crimea isa peninsula of Russia extend- 


Population 





tude, in degrees, minutes and seconds. 


7. 60° north latitude, 30° east longitude. 

8 Sunda Strait. : 

9. Mt. Everestin Asia. 

10. 6260 miles. 

11. The pictured rocks are formed by the 
water wearing the differently colored strata 
of sandstone into fancied resemblances of 
castles, fortifications and sculptured columns. 

12, Seventy square miles. 








History. 





1. Mason and Dixon’s Line was the bound- 
ary line between Maryland and Pennsylvania 
surveyed by Mason and Dixon when Penn- 
sylvania was purchased from Penn’s heirs by 
the State of Pennsylvania. 

2. He wished to furnish a refuge for the 
Catholics who were persecuted in England. 

3. The Huguenots were French Protestants 
who, hufted from their homes, sought refuge in 
the Carteret Colony. 

4. The Grand Model was a form of govern- 
ment prepared by Lord Shaftesbury and John 
Locke. The country was to be divided into 
vast estates, with which hereditary titles were 
to be granted. 

5. In 1729. 

6. George Washington. 

7. The Indians of Canada and Maine aided 
the French and the Iroquois assisted the Eng- 
lish. 

8. The Five Nations had made a treaty 
with the French and so took no part in the con- 
test, protecting New York from invasion. 

g. Queen Anne’s war lasted eleven years 
and ended by the treaty of Utrecht. 

10. George Washington. 

11. (1) Fort Duquesne, (2) Louisburg and 
Acadia, (3) Crown Point and Ticonderoga, (4) 
Niagara, and (5) Quebec. 

12. Wolfe scaled the steep cliff in the dark- 
ness and at daybreak defeated Montcalm on 
the Plains of Abraham. 








Civil Government. 





1. They passed a bill to raise an army of 
twenty thousand men with Washington as 
commander. 

2. North Carolina. 

3. Thomas Jefferson. 

4. November 15, 1777. 

5. On the first of March, 1781, nearly five 
years after their adoption by congress. 

6. The same old continental congress con- 
tinued to administer the government, which 
underwent very little change. 

7. Congress had no power to raise money 
to pay the public debt or provide for the neces- 
sary expenses of the government as the states 





ing into the Black Sea. 


held back the power. 


— 
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8. The assent of the whole thirteen states 


was required. Three times amendments were. 


defeated by the refusal of .one state to ap- 
prove. 

g. It served as an example of weakness 
and defects, and by its faults the framers of 
the constitution learned to draft that great 
document. 

ro, It met May 25 for the purpose of revis- 
ing the articles of confederation ; but it was 


' decided that they were too faulty for revision 


so they proceeded at once to formulate a new 
instrument of government—the constitution. 
11. September 28, 1787. 
12. During the first months of 1789. 
Z 








Physiology. 





1. The term food includes all substances 
solid or fluid, which, when introduced into the 
system, will nourish some part of it, or will 
supply heat, or nervous or other animal force, 
or aid in the discharge of the various processes 
which take place in the body. 

2. 2 inches per second. 8 inches per sec- 
ond. 1-25 of an inch per second. 

3. The ciliary muscles adjust thecrystalline 
lens to enable us to have a long or a short 
vision. 

4. The spleen is probably one of the 
seats of formation of the white blood corpuscles 
and of destruction of the red—a blood-lymph- 
gland. 

5. There are cushions of elastic cartillage 
Detween the vertebre. 

6. The first effect is to quicken the pulse 
and respiration, and raise the temperature of 
the blood. This is followed by chilly sensa- 
tions which will cause the bather to catch cold 
unless care is taken. 

7. Pure spring water. 

8. Mixed muscles are those that belong 
partly to the voluntary and partly to the 
involuntary class of muscles. : 

9. Without light the blood is impoverished, 
the skin and muscles grow pale, and vital 
energy is diminished. 

10. About ten per cent. 

11. About three pints. 

12, Complexion depends upon the amount 
and distribution of coloring pigment in the 
deeper cells of the cuticle. 


: 








Drawing. 





1. (a) A combination of colors agreeable 
toeach other. (b) Of tones of colorin the 
same scale. 

2. A hue. 

3. Any color mixed with grey. 

4. (a) Isosceles triangle. (b) No triangle 


could have sides of these dimensions, because 
the sum of two sides would only equal the 
third side. 

5. Square, circle, oblong, triangle. 

6. Frustum of a square pyramid. 

7. View as seen from directly in front of the 
object. 

8. Basket, bowl, bird’s nests, crown to hat, 
etc. 

9. Unity, symmetry, adaptation. 
The cylinder. 
Vanishing point. 
Top, front and right faces. 


Io, 
It. 
12. 








How to Teach the Gymnastic Lesson. 





BY HARVEY C. WENT. 

When the period arrives which has been set 
aside for the physical exercises, it is advisable, 
though not necessary, that the desks be cleared 
of books, slates, pencil boxes, etc. Then say, 
“attention,” which calls for order. 

The commands for standing are: 

“Prepare to stand /” at which the children 
sit erect, away from the backs of the seats; the 
arms extended down at the side. Small chil- 
dren should slide to the extreme end of the 
seat, or the shortness of their legs will prevent 
a quick rising. 

“One !’ is the order to place the right (or 
left) foot out in the aisle. 

“Two!” means rise quickly and quietly. 
This is the deciding point in the rising. If all 
move simultaneously and there is but one 
sound as all the heels come together, then the 
rising should be rated excellent. 

“Three!” isthe command for making the 
lines straight, for that is not part of “two.” 
At the same command all changes of place 
occur and it is frequently necessary for certain 
children to have places assigned them away 
from their seats. 

The commands for sitting are: 

“Prepare to sit/” which means for each 
child to stand close to the seat. 

“One /” means sit, leaving the right (or left) 
foot out in the aisle. This is the same po- 
sition as that taken at “one,” to rise. 

“Two /’ means bring the foot in under the 
desk and sit in the position which is usual with 
the class at “attention.” 

It is advisable to use this method at all times 
when the class rises, and not have one way of 
getting up to pass at recess or to go home and 
another for gymnastics. 

Part of the commands are printed in italics. 
The italicised part is the command of execution 
which means do zt and must be well enunciated 
and given with emphasis ; that which precedes 
is the preparatory part and consists of a concise 
explanation of what is desired with such ad- 





vice as the teacher sees fit to give. 





After the class has practiced the rising and 
sitting, it is time to arrange the children ac- 
cording to height. If there is but one grade in 
the room it will be an easy matter to arrange 
aisle by aisle, but where there are two or three 
classes in the room it is more difficult and it 
will be best to adopt the following methods : 

Have the class stand about the sides of the 
room. Select the tallest child and place him 
at the end of the line. Then by successive se- 
lections of the next in height, arrange in place 
until you have come to the shortest. 

Then number the children, beginning with 
the tallest, and place them in the aisles with 
lowest number at the furthest end and highest 
number in front. Thus, if you have fifty chil- 
dren and five aisles, number one would be at 
the back of the first aisle and number ten 


front, eleven to twenty, second aisle; thirty- 


in 


one to forty and forty-one to fift, would form 


the fourth and fifth aisles re.pectively. 
Space the children one seat apart in the 
aisles. The lines will then encroach upon the 


free space at both the front and the back of 
the room. 

Count “two” for rising means to spring into 
the aisles and stand motionless opposite the 
regular seat. 

Count “three” means pass to the places on 
in the 
straighten the 


have been assigned, 
and 


the floor which 
manner just mentioned 
lines. 

When your class has taken the positions as- 


signed, explain the position of, and then give 
the command, “In place rest /”’ 

The right foot is advanced a short distance, 
the weight of the body being about equally 
distributed between the feet, but no particular 
position or pose of body is required aside from 
the clear and single sound of the placing of 
the feet at the word “rest.” It isa period of 
relaxation and rest of head, arms and_ trunk 
which makes possible the maintenance of a 
correct position during the execution of the ex- 
ercises. The attempt to get alert attention 
and erect positions during a ten or fifteen min- 
ute period without a pause for relaxation will 
fail nine times out of ten, and will bea failure 
in the truth, because the unbroken mainte- 
nance of a rigid machine-like position during 
the period mentioned will be such a nervous 
strain and tire as to overcome the good effects 
of the exercises. 

The “in place rest /” is given after each ex- 
ercise and so does not appear in the printed 
lesson at all, as is the case with the command 
which always follows the period of rest, viz. 

“Attention!” This means the prompt as- 
sumption of the position of the soldier. Head 
erect with chin slightly drawn in, shoulders 
held back, the arms stretched downward at the 
sides, wrists straight, fingers straight and close to- 
gether, thumbs close to forefinger and palms 
turned in toward the body, the back erect, 
knees straight, heels together and the feet 
turned out soasto form a right angle, (the 
italicised portion is an explanation of the hand- 
position which is always understood, unless 
otherwise indicated.) 





(Continued in January number.) 
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Conducted by Elmer E, Beams, German Valley, N. Y. 


The foliowing miscellaneous exercises will be found 
especially interesting to the pupils if used once or twice 
a week instead of the regular text-book work. Similar 
exercises to these upon different subjects will be found in 
the Instructor each month, and we would suggest that you 
set apart a portion of at least one day each week in their 
use. 








EXERCISES FOR PRIMARY PUPILS. 


t. How many hours in two days? How 
many minutes ? 

2, Name five kinds of fruit. 

3. Correct: Mary sings pretty good. 

4. Write four sentences about your school. 

5. Make a word out of the letters: R, S, I, 
EZ, T,S. 

6. How many feet in two yards? How 
many inches ? 
He has not spoke today. 


I ain’t got my lesson done. 


7- Correct: 
8. Correct: 
g. Name four games you like best. 
10. Make a sentence out of the words :— 
Creek, in, hat, John, lost, his, the, old. 
11. What is a canoe ? 
12. Correct: Give me them books. 
13. What isa nickname? A surname? 
14. How many years till 1998? 
15. What time is it six hours after eight 
o'clock, P. M. ? ; 
16. What color is the sky ? 
17. What is a young horse called? A young 
sheep? 
18. Correct: I didn’t get no prize. 
19. What does XXXV stand for? 
20. What is a spider’s web for? 
21. What is salt good for? 
22. What is mucilage for? 
23. Write the name of some newspaper. 
24. In what month is Christmas ? 
25. Name three kinds of metal used to make 
money. 


FALSE SYNTAX, 


. Be as kind as to close the door. 
. A noun is nothing else but a name. 


_ 


. I have no other hope but this. 

She is not as tall as Iam. 

. She acted like she was frightened. 
Read to me like you ‘did yesterday. 

. I do not deny but what she is honest. 
. I doubt if she will come today. 

. Ice is where water is frozen. 


Oo ‘os An FW DN 


. Try and come tomorrow. 


al 
° 


. Please and let me leave the room. 


“ 
| 


. Try and behave properly. 
. I ask more where I heap up the measure. 


~ 
Ww 





14. An adjective is where a word modifies a 
noun. 

15. This is nothing else but robbery. 

16. Neither a knife or a chisel will be 
needed. 

17. I do not know whether he was present 
nor absent. 

18. Hume’s History is the book where this 
passage is found. 

19. He does not know if his father is at home. 

20. I did not know but what you were 
angry. 

21. Neither sneer at or condema what you 
do not understand. 

22. I am as tall, but no taller, than my 
brother. 

23. I fear lest something dreadful has hap- 
pened. 

24. I question if you are right in your state- 
ment. 

25. Atriangle is where a figure has three 
sides. 


FARM PROBLEMS. 


1. What will it cost to shingle a barn roof 
each side of which is 30 ft. by 70 ft., at 75 
cents per 100 square feet ? : 

2. Find the cost of stumping a field go rds. 
by 120 rds., at $18 per acre. 

3. What will it cost, at $1.60 a rod, toen- 
close and divide into 30-acre fields, with a wire 
fence, a quarter section of land ? 

4. Find the value of a pile of wood 180 ft. 
long, 4 ft. wide, and 7 ft. high, at $3.25 a 
cord. 

5. An 18-acre field, the length of which is 
go rds., is turned over in g-inch furrows. What 
distance does the walk in 
plowing it ? 

6. Howmany ro-acre fields in a rectangular 
farm 120 rods by 140 chains ? 

7. Find the cost of digging post holes, 12 
feet apart, around a rectangular farm go rods 
by 100 chains, at 15 cents each. 

8. Find the cost of 8,689 Ibs. of hay at 
$18.60 a ton. 

g. A farmer pought a 30-acre field of ripe 
oats for $200. He paid $1.75 an acre for 
harvesting, 3 cents a bushel for threshing 
and cleaning, and $1.60 a load (80 bushels) for 
teaming. The oats yielded 50 bushels to the 
acre, and were sold for 35 cents a bushel. How 
much did the farmer gain or lose ? 

10. A field of 10 acres is 20 rds. wide. How 
many times must a man walk around it in or- 


plowman 


der to make ten miles ? 


TEN QUESTIONS ON THE STATES. 


1. Which State is the smallest ? 

2. Which State is the largest ? 

3. Which State is the longest east and west? 

4. Which two States have the _ longest 
names? 





5. Which two States have the shortest 
names ? 

6. Which State borders on eight other 
States ? 

7. Which State has the largest population ? 

8 Which State has the longest coast-line? 

9. Which State is most nearly a rectangle 
in form? 

10. Which State is known as the “Hoosier” 
State? : 


EXERCISE IN DICTATION. 


A pretty deer is dear to me, 
A hare with downy hair ; 

A hart I love with all my heart, 
But barely bear a bear. 


Beer often brings a bier to man, 
Coughing a coffin brings ; 

And too much ale will bring us ail, 
As well as other things. 


The dyer dyes awhile, then dies— 
To dye he’s always trying ; 
Until upon his dying bed 
He thinks no more of dyeing. 


Quails do not quail before a storm, 
A bow will bow before it ; 

We cannot reign the rain at all, 
No earthly power reigns o’er it. 


GOOD QUESTIONS FOR FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 


Note : Place several on the board on Mon- 
day and have pupils search up and each report 
in writing on Friday afternoon. 

1. Who was Jay Gould? 
2. What causes the ocean tides? 
3. Who is Vice-president of the U. S,? 
4. Name the authors of the following 
poems and tell all you can about each author : 
(1) “Home Sweet Home.” 
(2) “Star Spangled Banner.” 
(3) “The Cotter’s Saturday Night.” 
(4) “My Country, ’Tis of Thee.” 
(5) “Betsey and I Are Out.” 
(6) “The Raven.” 
(7) “Evangeline.” 
(8) “Snow Bound.” 
(9) “The Blue and the Gray.” 
(10) “Nearer my God to Thee.” 
5. What noted English scholar visited 
America in (1) 1883, (2) 1885 ? 
6. What language is most generally spoken 
in South America ? 
7. Who invented the electric telegraph ? 
8. Who was Cyrus W. Field and with what 
achievement was he connected ? 
9. Who is Bismark ? Edison? Roentgen? 

10. Describe the shortest water route be- 
tween Duluth and San Francisco. 

11. What was George Eliot’s real name? 

12, What countries have been at war for the 


past year? 
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Christmas Eve. 





O, such a wee, white stocking 
As Clare by the fireside hung, 
When the Christmas-eve fire was waning, 
And the Christmas-eve hymn was sung 
O, such a wee, wee stocking, 
So dainty, so snowy white, 
That she hung ona bunch of holly, 
Ere bidding us all good-night.” 


What shall I put in her stocking ? 
Some pleasant book ? or a rhyme ? 
Shall I write her a gentle lyri¢ 
Of love, and the holiday time? 
No : books are better for scholars : 
At best they are silent friends. 
My rhymes—alas ! they are many, 
But there their virtue ends. 


Then what shall I put in the stocking 
That the hazel-eyed maiden hung 
On a twig of red-berried holly 
When the Christmas-eve hymn was sung ? 
Let me put my heart in the stocking ; 
A fitting gift it would be ! 
But my heart is large, it is boundless— 
And the stocking is dainty and wee. 


Well, here is the ring on my finger ; 
I’ve worn it many a year : 

’Twas the gift of an ancient comrade, 
Whose memory I hold dear. 

Yet nothing on earth I treasure 
So much that she might not say, 

“O, give me this, if you love me,” 
And bear it—a trophy away ! 


So I drop my ring in the stocking— 
She knows it is mine full well— 
(Good comrade, I prithee forgive me ! 
None other my love could tell.) 
I drop my ring in the stocking, 
(So dainty, so snowy, so small,) 
Oh, Clare, as I cherish and love thee ! 
May God love and cherish us all ! 


Ah, me ! my heart is boundless, 
The stocking is dainty and wee ; 
But love has a wonderful magic, 
And wonderful power on me : 
When I dropped my ring in the stocking, 
Breathing an earnest prayer, 
My heart went in with the jewel, 
A present for maiden Clare. 








An Indignation Meeting. 





BY MRS. A. L. THOMPSON, GOLDFIELD, IOWA. 


Lucy Grey the teacher of the Grammar de- 
partment of the Eagletown school, sat by her 
desk one sultry July day, after dismissal, look- 
ing over exercises. It had been a very trying 
day, for both teacher and pupils. 

The restless, heated pupils were glad when 
the day’s work was over and soon left the 
school grounds, and still, Miss Grey gave a 
sigh of relief as the last urchin disappeared in 
the distance, and said to herself. “It’s so de- 
lightfully quiet, I’ll stay here awhile and look 





Seating 
work. 


over these papers before I go home.” 

herself at her desk she was soon at 
Presently she heard a very queer buzzing noise 
among the books which soon became more 
distinct and her surprise was great when she 
discovered the books were having a very ani- 
mated conversation among themselves, on 
some exciting topic. ‘‘Well,” said the large well- 
bound book‘on Civics, in a very decided tone, 
‘We cannot stand this ill treatment any longer. 
Why, they don’t seem to realize that we have 
any feelings at all, and I think the law should 
look into this matter of the abuse of school- 
books. Now just look at the title pages of 
this book, of such depth and knowledge,—all 
disfigured with donkey’s heads with ears far 
larger than the heads. The able gentleman 
who wrote this book is now a member of our 
U.S. Congress, and I think an appeal should 
be made to him to try and have a law passed 
for the protection of school-books. Dear! 
dear! the time and labor he gave to this book 
thinking to educate the future voters of our 
land and here the boys draw hideous pictures 
on the leaves and tear out the hardest and most 
important lessons. I do wish some one would 
tellthem the author was once a school boy, 
then a teacher and nowaM.C. But I don’t 
believe he ever tortured his school-books as 
they do.” Here this voice ceased and Miss 
Grey heard a faint murmur of applause. Then 
a very measured voice said in a methodical 
manner, “All very true, and the most delight- 
ful pages in Compound Interest and Cube 
Root are scratched and torn beyond use, and 
silly verses written on the pure white pages. 
Let us send a petition to that M. C. to start 
a bill and try and get it passed for Prevention 
of Cruelty to Books. My name shall go down 
first” concluded the Arithmetic, “Yes, 
said the Geography ina very far away voice, 
“By all means sound the alarm, blow the trum- 
pet. 
dia’s coral strand, something must certainly be 
done, to protect at least this portion of the 
Here the Primary Readers all spoke 


yes” 


From Greenland’s icy mountains to In- 


globe.” 
together and it was sometime before Miss 
Grey understood what was said but finally 
understood the Fourth Reader to say with 
great emphasis, ‘Forbearance has ceased to be 
a virtue. must be 
done before a cure will be affected. I thought 
it was hard enough when the Queen’s English 
was barbarously tortured by these school 
children (and some teachers,) without our beau- 
tiful bodies being mutilated.” Miss Grey here 
gave a gasp of terror ; but soon recovered her- 
self, as she thought, “I don’t murder the 
‘Queen’s English’ for I cam read, but I don’t. 
I always use all books as carefully as I ought.” 


Something very radical 


Here a soft sweet voice said, “Friends, I too, 
have a grievance.” “Bless me! said Civics, 


? 


matters have really come to a terrible pass if 
our gentle little Song-book makes complaint.” 
The Song-book then continued in a very 
melancholy tone, “I said not one word when 
my very sweetest tones were shrieked or 
howled in a// keys, though it set my nerves on 
edge, but when my back was literally broken 
in two, | certainly thought it was time for the 
worm toturn. Just notice friends, wherever 
you go, where there is music, there is always 
some one who turns the back right back to a 
song-book, Why it’s frequently done by mem- 
bers of church choirs. 
those sweet songs with such musical voices 


How can they sing 


when really attempting murder for that is 
what 1t is, for who can live long or well with a 
broken back? And then its an injury to the 
publishers for people say, what poor books 
and poor binding, they are all broken already.” 
“Yes indeed” continued the Song-book ; I can 
truly sympathize with you, “A fellow-feeling 
makes us wondorus kind.” Here the slates 
and tablets all tired to speak at once but the 
Grammar being tired of being in one position 
so long made a proposition ‘to adjourn till the 
next day at5 P. M., when definite arrange- 
ments could be made for their protection. 
Miss Grey opined by this motion that the 
present meeting was an informal Indignation 
meeting. The motion was at once seconded 
by Civics in his deep voice, put by the chair- 
man Mr. History, voted on, carried, and silence 
reigned where had been so much animated 
discussion. Just then Miss Grey heard some 
one saying, “Lucy, Lucy! Why don’t you 
come home to tea; are you sick?” and open- 
ing her eyes saw her brother Roger who had 
been home from the store, and found his 
mother quite alarmed at his sister’s nonap- 
“Why 
Well, 
I have had a very strange dream and Ido be- 


pearance, so he had come after her. 
Roger is it possible I have been asleep? 
lieve there is a valuable lesson in it for 
teachers and scholars and perhaps other peo- 
ple too. Now Iam going to tell it to you as 
we go home and I want you to write it as I tell 
it, when we get home. You are such a rapid 
writer and I wish to remember it all, and I 
shall read it to my scholars to morrow and per- 
haps there won’t have to be another meeting 
of the Books in my room, I hope not anyway. 
Iam sure my pupils will take the lesson to 


heart.” 





When you subscribe or renew why not 
ask a friend to subscribe with you? Send 
two new subscribers with fees in full and 
we will credit your subscription with 50 
cents, if you area subscriber, or send you 
this paper‘one year from date if you are 
not, 
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Drawing as a Means of Securing 
Accuracy. 





MISS MINNA C, DENTON, FT. SMITH, ARK. 


The primary school whose exercises in draw- 
ing are confined to practice on combinations of 
dots and rings and squares, perpendicular, 
oblique and horizontal lines, is fairly to be 
compared, I think, with that class whose 
knowledge of comparison extended no further 
than the copying of the alphabet into their 
blank books. Yet with all the insistence of the 
New Education upon drawing as one of the 
child’s most important mediums of expression, 
this seems to be about all that is being at- 
tempted in a great many schools. 

The only phase of the question which I 
mean to present now relates to drawing asa 
means of training the eye, far superior to any 
other test which could be devised. You think 
you know well enough the appearance of some 
familiar object until you come to draw it. 
Then you find yourself obliged constantly to 

Does the next line curve down, or 
Is the height greater or less than 

It is safe to say that when you 

representation, however 


refer to it. 
only out ? 
the length ? 
have finished your 
crude it may be, you know more about the 
shape of that object than you ever did be- 
fore. 

By all of which Ido not me_n to say that 
we should put our children tc drawing mis- 
cellaneous objects indiscrimin ely, for the 
sake of the excellent practice thereby afforded. 
Economy in all things. If you are havinga 
language lesson, a geography lesson, or an ob- 
ject lesson about the clock, the potato, or the 
cylinder, here is the place for practice in draw- 
ing, which thus serves a double purpose. Es- 
pecially is it valuable in connection with what 
are known as Elementary Seience lessons. 

On my shelf reposes a pile of manilla paper 
booklets, which contain drawings of the 
sprouting beans and peas in our sponge gar- 
den, at various stages of their progress. They 
aren’t at all pretty, most of them (the draw- 
ings, I mean), for the reason that I strictly re- 
sisted the temptation to goto the board and 
“show them how” until after the lesson was 
done. When they made a mistake—failed to 
notice the curve of the young sprout, or put 
it on the wrong side of the bean—they were 
sent to look again. “There is something the 
matter with the shape of your bean,” “the 
root is wrong in your drawing,” was all the 
help they got, and though they were often 
clumsy about correcting the mistakes, they 
took a pride in not being told. When the 
books had been closed and put away, I some- 
times went to the board and gave them instruc- 
tion concerning some of the more technical points 
of the drawing. “If I were youl would puta 
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larger space between the different drawings— 
it looks better. Make the little rootlets with 
a lighter stroke than the main root. You had 
your stem hump-backed—don’t curve it quite 
so much.” At the beginning of the next les- 
son they were reminded of these points ; 
but as the drawing was in a different subject, 
it could hardly be called an imitation of my 
work, which, to our minds, was equivalent to 
pronouncing sentence of condemnation. Hav- 
ing succeeded in advancing public sentiment 
to this stage, I felt that I could well afford to 
do without the dainty, cut-and-dried, all-alike, 
set of books I might have had if I had so 
chosen. 

When we were ready, according to the in- 
structions of the Course of Study,‘to begin 
works on the map of our county,I deter-| 
mined that my children should know, if it 
was within my power to teach them, what a 
map is. So we modelled the outlines and the 
surface of the county upon the sand board, a 
little at a time, beginning with our own town 
and the parts nearest it until the works was 
complete. (If I couldn’t have a sand table, I 
believe I would be tempted to use the top of 
my desk for that purpose.) Then, one after- 
noon, a little group (not too many,) took their 
slates and pencils and stood at the end of the 
table. First, they made a rectangle to repre- 
sent the sides of the table ; then they drew 
the outline of the county, north end at the 
top of the slate, putting in those delightful 
stars for cities and curves for mountains, as 
best they could. The result was not as ele- 
gant as after they had practiced a while from 
the drawing I put on the board ; but I flatter 
myself that they understand a little better the 
nature of the creation of a map than I did at 
their age ; for tothis day I think of the Mis- 
sissippi river as flowing from the top of the 
United States tothe bottom, just as the crooked 
black line did on a certain colored page of 
Harper’s Smaller Geography. 

In brief, I think I may rest the foundation of 
my dissertation upon the pedagogical maxim 
which declares that “we learn to do by doing.” 








A Stormy Day. 





BY A. C. SCAMMELL. 

A stormy day! It isa real blizzard that 
you are braving this morning in your long, 
lonesome walk to school. For you are hidden 
away in a little hill town, so lovely in the sun- 
shine, so desolate and “shut down” in the rain. 
You know there should be noschool a day like 
this. You envy your more fortunate sisters 
who have the day off and their two dollars 
You find about a dozen boys and two or 
three girls who fear an absent mark, around 





the stove awaiting your coming. They are 


happy and expectant. You look into their 
bright faces, and you have your inspired 
thought,—your keynote for the day. 

This stormy day is your coveted chance to do 
job work, which means individual effort. You 
resolve to make this your “day off,” and do just 
what you please to do. A happy thought 
strikes'you. You will show your pupils pho- 
tographs of yourself and let them see you in 
as many charming attitudes as you are capa- 
ble of assuming, taking care that the seacher 
picture which they see daily, be kept out of sight. 
If at eight, you were the devoted mother of 
many dolls, now at eighteen you can play the 
matron just as gracefully with your school 
children. 

You can invite confidence. The boy who is 
taller than you are, will tell you some of the 
things you ought to know, to know him. 

By your sisterly tact, you may find out why 
the oldest girl in school has not enjoyed you, 
and how she has helped the younger pupils to | 
see your failings. You may win her today for 
your ally. 

You never quite dared to let your fun-loving 
scholars look down into your mirthful nature, 
but when, by chance, you have bubbled over, 
you have seen how keenly your overflowings 
were enjoyed. 

Today you venture out and read thema 
mirth-provcking story. You enjoy giving bits 
of your experience which you recall with a 
laugh in the heart that does you and your pu- 
pils good. 

Then you let them take their turn and you 
find various keys to their hearts. 

You are simply acting the happy self when 
you are out of school, and when one acts na- 
turally, if one is true, there is no compromise 
of dignity. You wili be a better teacher to- 
morrow for this visit with your pupils to- 
day. The fifteen who are present will repeat 


to the absent ones ; you may be sure of it. 

Now isn’t this character-study, or looking- 
glass knowledge, more profitable than a conn- 
ing of school books, this stormy day, when 
classes are too small to be wide-awake with in- 
terest ? You might take time to drill Tom in 
numbers till he dislikes them as never before. 
You might try to explain the inexplainable, 
but you would only prove to your dull pupil 
that he knows about as much as his teacher, 
after all. Or your teaching might take a 
moral turn, and you could expatiate on the 
whole duty of man—or boys and girls. But 
you would probably talk over their heads, and 
they would watch the clock and yawn. You 
are wiser than to do these usual things and so 
this delightful stormy day will be one of 
memory’s best. 








Every reader of the Instructor, who is 
interested in self-improvement should 
take the Normal Mail Course of the 
American Correspondence Normal. $3.25 
gives you all the privileges of a thirteen 
weeks’ course. 
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Hindrances to Efficient Work in 
School--II. | 





BY E. E. BEAMS. 





In my last article I cited many hindrances to 
efficient work in school, and in this concluding 
part, I will endeavor to point out a few more. 

The greatest hindrance of all is inefficient and 
unprepared teachers. 

All teachers before being permitted to teach 
should take a thorough course in pedagogy. 
The lawyer and physician are compelled to 
study the sciences of their respective professions. 
Our Normal school is good, but does not fill the 
bill completely, as the course persued is not 
broad enough. It ‘‘grinds’’ out the teachers (?) 
too rapidly. I believe that the graduates from 
some of our excellent high schools have a broad- 
er general education than is acquired at our Nor- 
malschool. Besides the professional education in 
too many of our Normal schools consists in 
methods and devices instead of science and 
principles of education. Taking the school 
statistics of the United States, we find only 
about one-third of our teachers normal or college 

graduates, and about one-third of the remainder 
are young, inexperienced and in many cases un- 
qualified teachers. Aren’t these serious hin- 
drances ? 

I claim the certificate license business a serious 
defect in the majority of cases. Take the third 
grade county (or commissioner’s) certificate, is 
it not working decay in teacher and pupil? 

Such a certificate should be granted to a 
teacher but once and should not be granted at 
too early an age. We find many schools to-day 
where the teacher is using the third grade county 
examination as a test for scholarship. Such 
will surely cram and cramp the intellect ofa 
pupil. 
remembers that tests his educational training. 
The teacher’s examination should be searching 
and practical and a provisional certificate given 
him for, say two years, then if he has done good 
work in the schoolroom and has shown an _ apt- 
ness for the teacher’s office, he should receive a 
permanent diploma, good for life anywhere. 
Does a physician or lawyer after passing the re- 
quired examinations, have to pass periodical 
examinations? Teachers, stand up for your 
rights and call a halt in this direction. It has 
been said that teachers are born, not made, but 
every teacher, whether a natural teacher er not, 
should be as thoroughly prepared as possible for 
his eternity telling work. 

We have two classes of so-called teachers in 
our schoolrooms—teachers in the fullest sense of 
the term and simply hearers of recitations. The 
following concrete example to show the difference 
between the two, has come under my observa- 
tion and being a good one, I herewith give it :— 
“In a certain high school, the teacher of general 
history would sit at the desk, his eyes on the 
text beek most of the time and question the 


class thus :—What battle was fought in Greece 
in 490 B. C.? Between whom? Who were the 
commanders? How long did the battle last? 
What was the result? Where did the Persians 
go?’ ete. 

The answers were prompt and correct; and 
when the questioning was done, the teacher 
placed his book into the rack and said, ‘‘Take 
the next three pages.”? This was his idea of 
teaching. In fact, dear teacher, would you say 
there was any teaching about it? The teacher 
had merely listened to a lot of disconnected 
answers. He had said nothing about the 
previous connecting history, nor had he given 
any positive instruction. There was no map in 
view, although we presume the school board had 
provided (?) one. 

There was no test of good English, and many 
of the pupils undoubtedly made incorrect gram- 
matical expressions. 

Now the other teacher began without a text- 
book to draw out the former history. 

Especially did he ask the class about the 
cause of the enmity between the Greeks and the 
Persians ; the map was consulted ; the distances 
estimated ; the places located ; the names of the 
commanders given, and every fact necessary to 
make a connected history of the battle was pre- 
sented. It was more like a quiet informal talk 
than like a regular recitation. At the right 
time the teacher stepped to the board and with 
drawings, gave a graphic description of the bat- 
tle and its effect on civilization. We presume 
you could have heard ‘‘a pin drop’? anywhere 
in this room. The teacher said, ‘‘Now you may 
reproduce in writing what I have just told you. 
Make all the drawings, please. To-morrow you | 
may tell me what I have told you.’? At the 
close of school the various manuscripts will be 
handed into the teacher. Now there will be 





Its what the pupil can do, not what he 


a chance to correct poor penmanship, incorrect 
spelling, improper grammar and _ punctuation 
and the incorrect use of capitals. The papers 
can be handed back next day with instructions 
to correct errors and then have them copied in- 
to the composition books. 

After the oral recitation, the teacher also said, 
“For to-morrow you may learn where the 


what. the effect of this defeat was upon the 
Persian Monarch,’’—not ‘‘take the next three 
pages.” Now let us see what the teacher had 
done. (1) He had taught his pupils an im- 
portant fact of connected history ; shown its 
causes ; taught its effect on civilization ; taught 
them the correct use of the English lan- 
guage ; helped them to better penmanship and 
in so doing this had caused the pupil to go over 
the history three times. 

Now if we wished to select a pupil from one 
of these schools for a business position, it would 
be an easy matter to decide from which to make 
the selection. It is not the high or low ‘‘Course 
of Study” that decides. Teach, don’t simply 





be a hearer of recitations. 


Persians went, what became of Miltiades, and | ~~ 





Spelling and Writing. 





LUCY E. KELLER, 





In Duluth our writing is vertical and we have 
no copybooks. A copy ought not to be left on 
the board or paper and the class told to write 
‘Sust like that.’’ 

The stimulus of thought expression calls forth 
the best mechanical effort. Equal use should 
be made of the two modes of expression, the 
tongue and the pen. A technical writing lesson 
is without profit unless the ‘‘every day’’ work 
improves. 

In a second grade the science lesson had been 
about the farmer and the terms used were given 
for a spelling lesson. 

In the writing lesson the class was directed to 
write a line of w, and a line each of A, e, a, ¢. 
The board writing of the teacher was very large, 
the ‘‘e’’ being about 15 inches high. The class 
put the letters in the proper spaces. The teach. 
er gives some assistance: ¢ is sometimes mis- 
taken for /; the circle, 0, and the hook, u, make 
a; the w is not a capital and the A and ¢ 
are two spaces high. Questions are asked 
about ‘‘wheat’?? but ‘‘wheat’’ is not spoken. 
‘You have all the letters on the paper. What 
are they? Write all the letters together and you 
have the word.”’ 

There is a new theory abroad, that no atten- 
tion should be paid to the connecting lines, but 
all the drill should be given to the letter forms. 

The child groups the letters to make a word 
and if he does not connect them, why then he 
follows the natural and easiest method. 

The second grade has been persistently taught 
to keep pen on, and join every letter, but for 
some mysterious reason they have separated 
‘wheat’? after this fashion: wheat, wheat 
wheat, wheat. After the teacher has written 
‘wheat’? on the board, then every child con- 
nects the letters without being told. 

Other and more difficult words have been 
taken from the spelling lesson with varying re- 
sults. 








Every teacher who will, before 
April 1st, ’97, send a club of 5 yearly 
subscribers to the Instructor, will, in 


addition to our regular cash commis- 
sion, be presented with a copy of 
Craig’s Question Book (price $1.50) 
free of charge, provided 14c be enclos- 
ed to pay postageon the book. This 
is an unparalleled offer and one every 
reader of the Instructor should grasp. 
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Conducted by Chas. H. Peters, All questions for 
this department should be sent to the Editorial De- 
partment of the Normal Instructor. Only questions 
of interest to a large number of our subscribers will 
be answered. 





What is often called Green Erin? 

Ans. ITreland. 

What nation, if any, speaks the Latin Language ? 

Ans. Latin is a dead language. 

Can a verb in the passive yoice have an object? If 
so give an example. 

Ans. Yes. John was taught grammar. 

Were any of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence Roman Catholics? 

Ans. [| think not. 

A farmer engaged a man to work for him a year for 
$216 anda suit of clothes. The man left at the end of 
ten months and recieved $175 and the suit of clothes. 
What was the value of the suit ? 

Ans. $216--12=$18 wages in money per mo. 

10 $18=$180 what his wages amounted to in 
ten months. 

$180 —$175—$5 reduced for two month’s work 
yet due on the suit. 

$5--2—$24 monthly value of suit. 

12 X$24=$30 value of the suit. 

Please explain the following phrase : ‘The three 
R’s’’, as it is used through the columns of all the edu- 
cational papers. 

Ans. Years ago ‘‘Readin’,’’ ‘‘’Ritin’,’? and 
‘“¢? Rithmetic” as they were commonly called con- 
stituted the basis of all common school educa- 
tion. They are now spoken of as the ‘three 
R’s’’. 

What town and army were surrendered without fir- 
ing a shot? 

Ans. Detroit during the War of 1812. 

What objects did Penn, Lord Baltimore, and Ogle- 
thrope each have in founding a colony in the new 
world ? 

Ans. Penn’s object was to establish a ‘‘free 
colony’ or Christian community, on the basis 
of the Golden Rule. 

Lord Baltimore’s object was to provide a refuge 
in the New World for the persecuted people of 
his faith. 

Oglethorpe’s objects were both patriotic and be- 
nevolent. His first object was to protect South 
Carolina from Spanish attacks from Florida. 
His second object was to establish a home for 
the unfortunate debtors of England. 

Why is this country English rather than French ? 

Ans. Because the English formed the basis 
of the original colonies. ‘ 

What portion of the United States favored the an- 
nexation of Texas? 

Ans. The south where slavery prevailed. 

Who first used the expression ‘“‘A government of the 

people, by the people, and for the people?” 

Ans. Abraham Lincoln in his Gettysburg 


speech. 


four forty, or fight’’ ? 
Ans. 


England also claimed it. 
fight. 


at 49°. 
What was the Society of the Cincinnati? 


Revolution after the war was over. 

What is the object of the Electoral College ? 

Ans. The framers of our Constitution be- 
lieved nothing required greater care than the se- 
lection of a president, and so the plan was made 
that each state choose a number of leading 
citizens who should constitute an electoral college 
to select from the whole nation the bist candidates 
for the two highest offices of the government. 
Their beautiful plan has failed completely. The 
custom of National Convention since instituted 
has entirely destroyed the original plan. The 
duty of an elector is now mere child’s play. 
Name the six largest cities in the world. 

Ans. London, 4,349,000 ; Paris, 2,448,000 ; 
Canton, 1,809,000; Berlin, 1,579,000; New 
York, 1,515,301 ; and Vienna 1,364,000. 

Name six largest cities in the United States. 

Ans. New York, 1,515,301 ; Chicago 1,099, - 
850, Philadelphia, 1,046,964 ; Brooklyn, 806,- 
343; St. Louis, 451,770 ; Boston 448,477. 

What do the names San Salvador, Santa Cruz, La 
Trinidad, ete., indicate ? 

Ans. That the Spaniards gave the name. 
What is the Unit of Government ? 

Ans. The Township. 

Where are the United States Mints ? 

Ans. 
Orleans, 
A captain of a vessel takes an observation and finds 
that by solar time it is 2 hrs. 25 min. 30 sec. past noon, 
but by his chronometer set at Greenwich it is 32> min, 
42 sec. past 11 A. M. What was his longitude ? 


difference in time. 

2 hrs. 52 min. 48 see. X 15 = 43° 12’ East. 
Difference of Longitude. East because the time 
was later. 

Mention important events in United States History 
since 1885. 
Ans. (1) The Great Labor Strikes of 1886 ; 


ton Earthquakes; (4) Presidential Succession 


Disaster ; (10) Congress of the Three Americas ; 
(11) Admission of New States, ete. 


ery trouble settled in 1877 ; North West.Bound- 


1812; Alabama Claims; ‘Trent Affair; Dif- 
ficulties resulting in Jay’s Treaty ; Venezuelean 
Boundary question. 





What was the meaning of the Campaign Cry, ‘‘Fifty- 


The United States claimed the territory 
north of California to 54° 40’ north latitude. 
The cry was to make 
England consent to give us that boundary or |©@th is round, has been proven.” 


A compromise treaty in 1846 placed the line 


Ans. A society formed by the officers of the 


Philadelphia, San’ Francisco and New| 


Ans. 14 hrs. 25 min. 80 see.—11 hrs. 32 
min. 42 sec. =2 hrs, 52 min. 48 sec. the 


(2) The Anarchist riot in Chicago ; (3) Charles- | 
Law ; (5) Interstate Commerce Act ; (6) Chin-. 


ese Immigration Act ; (7) Opening of Oklahoma ; | 
(8) Washington Centennial ; (9) Johnstown | 


Name the various diftficulties that have arisen with | 


England. 
Ans. The North East Boundary ;_ The Fish- | 


ary; Impressment of seamen resulting in War of 


What distinguished Generals have been unsuccessful 
candidates for the Presidency ? 

Ans. Scott, Fremont, Mc Clellan, Weaver, 
Hancock, Butler, and St. John. 

Parse ‘‘That’’ in the following sentence: ‘‘That the 


Ans. Introductory conjunction. 
Parse “‘to’”’ in this sentence : ‘‘To be good isto be 


happy.” 
Ans. It is a part of the Infinitive ‘‘to be.”’ 
-o-____ 
Pedagogics. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16.) 


mean, but the child knows and is satisfied, ~. 
nay delighted. 

The child instinctively begins all subjects in 
the curriculum of the university. He begins 
them, unconsiously, and works on toward per- 
fection ; his very nature impels him along the 
hatural road of acquisition. ‘The spontaneous 
tendencies of the child are the records of inborn 
divinity ; and we should be teachers for one pur- 
pose, and that purpose is to understand these 
tendencies and continue them in all these direct- 
‘ions, following nature. 

Let individual study of the first three years of 
the child’s life be your main volume in pedagogy. 
Study it well and it will aid you in many diffi- 
cult things that confront all teachers. We are 


here that the child may take one step higher. 
We are here to find and present the conditions 
adapted to the divine nature of the child. As 
I have said the child learns unconsciously and 
without apparent labor. He learns because his 
very self demands him to receive the truths that 
are presented for the reception of all mankind. 
| Must this beautiful unity be broken? Can not 
we, as teachers, perpetuate and strengthen it ? 

I know that past education has been directed 
‘too much to dead forms of thought, and the 
sciences are a modern creation of man and have 
not yet reached the child. But the present 
‘thinking teachers’? know that dead formulaism 
leads to pedantry and bigotry, so teachers turn, 
and lead the child’s soul in that direction which 
| 


| God designed in His creation of the human_be- 


| ing. 








| 








Every teacher who will, before 
April 1st, ’97, send a club of § yearly 
| subscribers to the Instructor, will, in 
| addition to our regular cash commis- 
sion, be presented with a copy of 
Craig’s Question Book (price $1.50) 
free of charge, provided 14c be enclos- 
ed to pay postageon the book. This 
is an unparalleled offer and one every 
reader of the Instructor should grasp. 
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Bessie’s Soliloquy. 
BY MARION F. GIBBS, 


When my mamma’s sitting thinking 
Of the next new gown she’ll wear, 
If I sit up close beside her 
In my willow rocking chair, 
And begin to tell of Brownies 
Or the books that nurse has read, 
Then she always, always answers, 
“Don’t get notions in your head.”’ 


When papa’s sitting in his study 
In his great big cozy chair, 

Never sees me when I enter 
Though he knows that I am there. 

And sometimes I’1l climb so gently 
On the chair arm to his lap, 

But he’s reading ’bout the market 
Else he’s studying a big map, 

And he’ll say ‘‘There, there child, 
Don’t my reading so disturb, 

Play with nurse or some one, 
‘Children should be seen, not heard.’ ”’ 


Once as I was softly crying 
To my own sweet Dolly May, 

My brovher Harry, just from college, 
Found me in the passage way. 

Then I told him all my troubles 
As we sat upon the stair, 

And he just said, ‘‘Bessie, darling, 
Really now you must not care. 

Father thinks he’s on the market 
In his role of ‘Bull cr Bear’. 

Go and tell grandma the worries, 
She will all your burdens share.”’ 


While at dinner it was lonesome, 
Not a word was being said, 
But the sun was shining brightly 
Through the windows stained deep red. 
And as papa rose quite slowly 
From the table, with great care, 
Just then I quickly asked him 
Which he was, a Bull or Bear ? 


ingly-handsome features and long hair | 
that fell in ringlets about his shoulders, 
no one on having seen him could forget 
him, passing along one of the principal 
Edinburgh streets, was accosted one 
day by a very dirty little street gamin 
with : ‘Shine your boots, sir?” 

The urchin was very importune, and | 
the professor, being impressed with the 
extreme filthiness of the boy’s face, re- 
marked : 

“T don’t want a shine, my lad, but if 
you go and wash your face, I'll give you 
a sixpence.”’ 

‘A’ right, sir,’”? was the lad’s reply, | 
and going over to an adjacent drinking | 
fountain he made his ablution. Return- | 
ing, he held out his hand for the money. 

“Well, my lad,” said the professor, 
‘vou’ ve earned your money ; here it is.”’ 

“T dinna want it, auld chap, returned 
the gamin, with a lordly air; ye can 
keep it and git yer hair cut.’’—St. Louis 


Republic. 
+<e-—____ 


“U.S, HISTORY, 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13, 








The pupil who pursues the study of 
history intelligently cannot fail to get 
something from the many valuable les- 
sons there taught. To quote the language 
of another ‘“‘history is one of the best 
schools for that kind of reasoning which 
is most useful in practical life. It teach- 
es men to weigh conflicting probabilities, 
to estimate degrees of evidence, to form 
sound judgment on the value of auth- 
orities. History is largely concer’ ed 
with the kind of probability on which 
the conduct of life depends.”’ 

The author or teacher of history should | 
not make ita means for conveying his | 
favorite ideas in polities or doctrines of 








Then mamma screamed and _ almost | 
fainted | 
Grandpa laughed and grandma smiled, 
Papa looked, but oniy muttered 
’Bout my being ‘Such a child,”’ 
Harry whispered something to me 
“Bout the Bear a getting ‘riled’ ; 
Yet I cannot tell the reason 
Why they thought I acted wild. 


But that evening grandma held me 
In her lap t:ll bed-time came, 

And she talked of Jesus to me, 
Of the wonders of his name, 

And she gaid it would not matter 
In our new home over there, 

*Bout the fashions or the markets, 
’Bout this trouble or that care ; 

For grandma thinks our worries scatter, 
If each day we do our best, 

We will know that Jesus loves us, 
That he’ll ’tend to all the rest. 


++ 





Joke on Professor Blackie. 


| themselves,and to leave the observations 
jand conclusions thereof to the liberty 





The late Prof. Blackie used to relate 
with great gusto the following story 
against himself. As every one knows, | 
the genial old professor used to be a_ 
picturesque and striking figure in the 
Streets of modern Athens. 


A wiry-framed old patriarch, with strik- | 


| 
| 


| in love with things not merely for what 


religion. As Bacon said, “Tt is the true 
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and up. } 
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have the largest manu- ™ 
factory in the world from ™S 
which we sell direct to the con- 
sumer at wholesale prices, thus sav. \Y 

ing the profits of the dealer and the com. \\ 

missions of the agents. No money required \ 
/ Mntilinstrument has been thoroughly tested \ 
in yourown house. Shipped on 8v days’ trial. \ 


FREE 
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\ Sold on instalments. Easy payment. Send / 
\ for catalogue at once if yuu vant to obtain /, AGREES 
\ the greatest bargain ever offered. Write / 
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“ every Organ and Piano 
~.. twenty five years. 









P. 0. Box 668 
Washington, N. J. 









Take a Combination Case of the 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and a Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


Reclining Easy Chair o Desk 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL, Fromfactory Meise 
CASE CONTAINS to family. —, 
100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 10 Bars White Woolen Soap. 
12 Packages Boraxine. 18 Cakes Fiaest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfumes, Coid Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 
If changes in contents desired, wrile. 
The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 






Either Premium is worth . $10C.00 jf 
Both if at retail - « « $20.00 Ra 


You get tho Premium $ 
” gratis. Both 1 (0. 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
* IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER, 


- The Larkin Soap Mfc. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in Normal Instructor Oct. and Nov. 


Notr.—We have examined the soaps and premiums and know they give satisfaction, and also know 
that the Larkin Soap Mig. Co. are reliable in every way and fuilill all promises advertised above.—Xd, 
Jastructor. 

Soap—ood soap—and a great many more things besides, all good, all useful and everything up to the 
mark, and each promise fullfilled. Such is the record of the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co, as we can personally 





office of history to represent the events 


and faculty of every man’s judgment.” 
It is not to be expected that causes should 
precede facts. 
employed with altogether too much free- 
dom. 
history more than logic. 
the human mind seize upon an idea, 
than it draws from it all possible con- 
sequences, makes it produce in imagina- 
tion all that it would in reality be enpable 


The logical part is often 


Guizot wrote, “Nothing tortures 
No sooner does 


of producing, and then figures it down in 
history with all the extravagant additions 
which itself has conjured up.”’ 
Especially in primary history should 
we be all the more cautious when dealing 
with characters so tender that they may 
be easily warped. The principal duty 
at this stage is to store up in the mind of 
the chill a collection of useful facts that 
later years will unfold to useful ad- 
vantages. A story well related works 
out its own moral. 
dex of true morals only, when truly told, 
its first teaching should be that of truth. 
The teacher “should have the genuine 
historical instinct, the true enthusiasm 
to know what happened ; he should be 
fond of the story for its own sake, and be 


As history is an in- 


they were, but simply because they were.’’ 





DICK’S FOOT WARMER SHOES 


EVERY WINTER,, EVERY YEAR. 


Nothing like them for 
comfort and warmth in 
the study, in the sick- 
room, anywhere at the 
Made by hand, 
lined with wool, seam- 
Mailed for $1.25 for 
$1.50 


fireside, 


and more may be made by any one less. 
with a McAllister Magic Lantern 
outfit, giving entertainments or il- 
lustrated lectures in small towns 
and villages. A smiall capital and 
energy are all that are needful. A 
book that describes, pictures and ex- 
plains the operation of 


McAllister’s 
Mavic Lanterns 


and Stereopticons 
and tells how to conduct entertain- 


ments will be mailed tree upon re- 
quest. 


H 49N Street, New York. 
T. i. Medltister, 6 Washington St., Chicago. 





Ladies’ size shoes, 
for Men’s, 


W. H. DICK, Manufacturer, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





Tidd’s Scientific Temperance. 


This book should be studied, read and re-read 
by every man, woman and child in America, It 
ix especially adapted to school-room use. Orders 
for more than 200 copies were received in ad- 
vance of publication, and indications now point 
to its being universally used by the schools 
throughout the country. Paper, 2>cents; boards, 
55 cents. Address, 


A. L. TIDD, Wakefield, Ohio. 














We Are the People 


Sir Who manufacture gold and silver CLASS 
Pins—Rings, Buttons stick Pins for 
School, Seminary, College Fraterni- 
ty Pins; Seciety #218, Medals and 
Padges for all purposes. Please give full 
particulars in correspondence, 


E. R. STOCKWELL, 180 Broadway, New York. 
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Thousands of afflicted 
women have been cured 
by its use. 
hy not You ? 

A Purely Vegetable 

Preparation. 
A Remedy with a Remarkable 
Record. i 

oneat your druggists: "Write tor Medi. 
cal Blenk free. Cure 


. Warner's Safe 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 





SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men. 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
the first order from each neighborhood 
@y filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
m anagency. Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
67 Furnace St., ROCHESTER, WN. ¥. 








PLAYS and ENTERTAINMENTS. 


WHATS NEXT? (25 CENTs.) An up todatecom- 

edy in 3 acts, for 7 male and3 female characters. 
The Funniest Play ever Written. 

Has rattling good parts for Everybody. 

Can be Played in any Hall. 

Will Galvanize an audience of Mummies. 

Plays about 150 minutes. Provokes about 150 

laughs. It will fill your hall to the doors and 

leave another audience outside, waiting to get 

inthe nextnight. Getit, READ IT. PLAY IT. 


THE GYPSIEs’ FESTIVAL. (25CENTs.) A 
musical entertainment for young people. Introduces 
the Gypsy Queen, Fortune Teller, Yankee Peddler, 
and a chorus of Gypsies, ot any desired number. The 
scene is supposed tobeaGypsy Camp. Thecostumes 
are very pretty, but simple; the dialogue bright ; the 
music easy and tuneful; and the drill movements 
and calisthenics are graceful. Few properties and 
noset scenery required, so thatthe entertainment 
can be represented on any platform. ’ 

Either of the above Plays will be sent by mail to any 
address, on receipt of the annexed prices. 

par Look out for my advertisement next month. 


Harold Roorbach, Publisher,132 Nassau St.,N.Y. 





LONGFELLOW BOOKLET 22*%s 


ms by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow,” just pub 
fished. fr eolizction of Longfellow’s most celebrated 
poems. Original colored cover page, with excellent 
rtrait of the poet. Elegantly bound with silk rib- | 
n. Sent, tpaid, for the marvelously low price | 
of 6 CENTS. Two copies mailed, post-paid, for | 
10c. Special Offer to Teachers: To enable 
teachers ay secure cheap and satisfactory Prizes to 
ve to scholars, we will mail the Longfellow 
Kkklet at the low price of 40c. per ozen 
copies. Address, M. C. BURKE 


Good Tidings of Great Joy. 





JAMES MONTGOMERY—1771-1854. 





Angels from the realms of glory, 
Wing your flight o’er all the earth; 
Ye who sang creation’s story, 
Now proclaim Messiah’s birth; 
Come and worship— 
Worship Christ, the new-born King. 


Shepherds in the field abiding; 
Watching o’er your flocks by night. 
God with man is now residing ; 
Yonder shines the infant light, 
Come and worship— 
Worship Christ, the new-born King. 


Sages, leave your contemplations, 
Brighter visions beam afar ; 
Seek the great Desire of nations ; 
Ye have seen His natal star ; 
Come and worship— 
Worship Christ, the new-born King. 


Saints before the altar bending, 
Watching long in hope and fear, 
Suddenly the Lord, descending, 
In His temple shall appear ; 
Come and Worship— 
Worship Christ, the new-born King. 


Sinners, wrung with true repentance, 

Doomed for guilt to endless pain, 
Justice now revokes the sentence— 

Mercy calls you—break your chains ; 

Come and worship— 
Worship Christ, the new-born King. 
+e 

The world being a schoolhouse, con- 
summately equipped with apparatus and 
teachers, and containing the human race 
as pupils, the normal course of life is a 
steady process of education. The bus- 
iness and end of our existence is to 
learn. We are here really to acquire 
knowledge of the infinite wisdom, love 
of the infinite goodness, enjoyment of 
the infinite blessedness. That is, we are 
here to study. Weare sent out on this 
earthly campaign of life to enrich our- 
selves with the spoils of vanquished diffi- 
culties and the wealth of captured truth 
and beauty. The innumerable suns that 
wheel and gleam through immensity are 
shining lessons set along the limitless 
ascensions our learning souls must climb. 
Inexhaustable are the studies inviting us 
in this primeval school of the creation. 
Every event is full of meaning, babbling 
to the attentive ear, the secrets of its 
origin and itsconsequences. Every ray 
is a revealing flash. Every object is 
compacted throughout and written all 
over with truth. Nature is a transpar- 
ency, ablaze with back-lights of intention 
and bursting with mysteries. In short 
the universe is a moving congeries of 
truths within truths and good on good, 
every member and particle of which it 
is meant shall be known.—W. R. Alger. 


—_——_~o—___—_ 
Words are things ; and a small drop of 
ink, 
Falling like dew upon a thought, pro- 
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’ L 
479 Nelson Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


duces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps 
millions think. —Byron. 


A Great Offer. 


For the advertising it will give us, we 
want every teacher in the land to havea 


FRANKLIN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Franklin’ has a gold pen of the 
best make, fitted toa handsome rubber 
holder, with a reservoir that will hold 
sufficient ink for a week’s writing. “The 
Franklin” has none of those d: 
features, such as flooding ar 
faults common to many makes ; and hav- 
get out of order or oxidize, 
it will lasta lifetime ifnot broken. 
ked in a neat box, with filler 
and directions for use, and a guarantee 
of quality and working. 

y properly filling the coupon given 
below and sending 


$31.00 


postal note, we will deliver free, one of 
our famous pens, which we guarantee to 
be the best $2.50 fountain pen made. We 
allow the use of pen 30 
it is not satisfactory we will refund the 
This offer is for one pen only 
and does not establish the price. Future 
pens will cost $2.50. 





NAME AND ADDRESS, 





This entitles the subscriber toa rebate 
of yd from price of one Franklin Foun- 





More than 100,000 Teachers have al- 
ready purchased this Pen. 
Franklin Fountain Pen Company, 
51 N. Tenth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 











!School Books 
“To Burn’? 


Pardon our use of slang, but if you 
have more school books than you 
need do not burn them for you can 
- sell them to us for cash, or trade 

them for books you want. 
= will get information if addressed to 


C. M. BARNES COMPANY, 


= 106-108-110-112Wabash Ave.,CHICAGO 


(Bus, Estab. 1874—Incor. 1894) 
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Used in the schools of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, Washington St Louis, Detroit, 
Kansas City, and the principal cities and 
sy towns of every State. Endorsed by promi- 
Mice nent educators as the best published on @ 

ba the following subjects: 
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The Dictionary 1s vest-pocket sizeand con- 


<fcj oo Oz 


dexed. 50 cts.; cloth, not indexed, 25 cts. 
The Practical Text Book Co. 
Publishers, Cleveland, Ohio. 


rite for text-book catalogue, sample e 
es, and rates to schools. 


Cor 
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Che School Record 


ts a wide-awake Monthly Journal for teacher and 
2 big pages. High-class, practical 
very rtment up-to-date. Sam, 


commision to agents. We want them everyw! 


D LESSONS '" GEOGRAPHY 


Y M. G. CHENEY, M. S. 

Question-book for class use in higher grades 

ractical, interesting, thorough 
Endorsed by prominent educators, 

Can be used with any text-book. 
3900 practical questions. 
_ Price 25c. Send stamp for sample 
. CHENEY, Franklin- 
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The surest way to pass an examination is 
to study carefully the questions and answers 
used in previous 


A NEW BOOK . 


examinations, thus becoming familiar with 
the kind of questions asked and the answers 
expected. For 35 cents wesend you a book 
containing the questions and answers of the 
Uniform Teacher’s Examinations held 
in New York state for the school year from 
August 1895 to August 1896, the ans- 
wers and constructions in Drawing also being 
given. Price, postpaid, 35 cents. 


How to Pass 
An Examination 


Ba We also send with this book, without 
additional charge, the questions and answers 


2 for part of the year 1894; also thosefor the 


present school year, beginning with August 
and covering as many examinations as have 
occurred at the time the book is ordered, thus 


1895-1896 


bringing the questions down to date, and fur- 
nishing, as it were, two books for the price 
of one 
ean }}(}jam=m 

Teachers in New York state are now re- 
quired to pass an exaimination,in School Law 
for all grades of certificates. There is at 
present but one manual of School Law pub- 
lished. This book contains, not only New 
York State School Law complete for 
Teachers and Trustees,with all the im- 


SCHOOL LAW 


portant decisions,but the School Law of other 
States as well. Sent post paid toany address 
upon receipt of price, 50 cents. 
aemmn}}(} (am 

THE EDUCATOR is recommended by 
nearly every School Commissioner and Sup- 
erintendentas the best for teachers preparing 
for examination in Current Topics,as it is the 


Current - Topies 


only paper that attempts to give a complete 
account of all the important events. Price 
50 cents ; Method Edition,75 cents a year. 


om” (¢}}ianme 
A stamp will bring to you full information 
regarding how you will stand the best chance 


TEACHERS WANTED 


of securing a good position as a teacher. 


oma ¢} 4 <= 
Send for particulars of how you can get the 
FAMOUS 30 VOLUME LIBRARY for 


A Library Free! 


your home or schoo! practically free, or at 
very little trouble to yourself. 


comme $$} ae 

How to Teach Drawing. This book 
tells the teacher how to proceed from day to 
day.—What to have pupils do. 
What questions toask. What an- 
swers to require. The book is for the 
teacher only, the pupils being provided with 
models which can be prepared by the teacher 


DRAWING 


and pupils from directions given in Ihe book. 
Teachers are also enabled to pass an exami- 
nation in Drawing by studying this book. 
The book is substantially bound and contains 
180 diagrams and illustrations. Price 50 cts. 
prepaid. 


am }(}{em 
Address THE EDUCATOR, 


35 Exthange St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Iz was the ambitious yong ee and woman on 
the farm. behind the counter, in the mill, in the 
lawyer’s office, in the bank,—the man and woman 
g without the opportunity of a college education, J 
¢ that made this method of teaching law a necessity. ¢ 
We offer three courses :— 
1. A PREPARATORY LAW COURSE. 
2. ACOURSE PREPARING THE STUDENT 
> TO PRACTISE LAWOR FOR GENERAL <¢ 
CULTURE. 
3. A Business Law Course For Busi- 
Ness MEN AND WOMEN. 


a4 
v 


« the result perfect. Nicely printed he eee 


explain the courses. They can be for the 
ress 





$ THE tuition fee is small, the course complete, $ 


Charity of Speech. 





Charity of speech is as divine a thing 
as charity of action. To judge no one 
harshly, to misconceive no man’s mo- 
tives, to believe things are as they seem 
to be until they are proved otherwise, to 
temper judgment with mercy-—surely 
this is quite as good as to build up 
churches, establish asylums and found 
colleges. 

Unkind words do as much harm as un- 
kind deeds. Many a heart has been 
wounded beyond cure, many a repu- 
tation has been stabbed to death by a 
few little words. There is a charity 
which consists in withholding words, in 
keeping back harsh judgments, in ab- 
staining from speech, if to speak is to 
condemn. Such charity hears the tale 


ve 














ing. 
¥ THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE $ 
3 SCHOOL OF LAW. : 
No. 105 Telephone Build’g, DETROIT, MICH. 























of slander, but does not repeat it; listens 
in silence, but forbears comment; then 
locks the unpleasant secret up in the 











By S. C. HANSON. Nearly 
One Quarter of a [iillion of 


SCHOOL MUSIC 
These Books have Been Sold. 


‘?heir success is Phenomenal because they are the Cheapest and Best School Music 
Books Published. The words are Rythmical and the Melodies Captivating. They 
completely charm every school into which they are introduced. The list is as follows: 











MERRY MELODIES, 61 pp, manilla covers, 15¢ per copy, or $1.65 perdoz. prepaid. SILVERY 
NOTES (a book to follow Merry Melodies) 48 pp., manilla covers, 15 cts. per copy, or $1.50 per doz. 
prepaid. MERRY SONGS, introducing the novel Key or Guide to the Art of Reading and Sing- 
ing Written Music, also Standard National songs. Board covers; 118 pp., 30 cts. per copy, or $3.00 
per doz. net or $3.60 prepaid. PRIMARY AND CALISTHENIC SONGS; 100 pp., 75 of which are 
splendid Motion and Calisthenic songs and 25 are Musical Drills. A splendid hand-book for the 
Primary and Intermediate Teacher. 50 cts. per copy, prepaid. GOLDEN GLEES, The Great 
Big School Song Book (Just Out.). 173 pages of the Brightest and Best Music Written by the leadi 
musical suthors in the U.S. Itis without an equal. 173 pp. board covers 35 cents per copy or $3.00 
per doz. net, or $4.20 prepaid. 


We ask every teacher to try these books. We guarantee them as recommended. 
NO FREE BOOKS. Send price in full for samples. A copy each of the above five 


| books will be sent on receipt of $1.25. 


Other Publications. 


Columbian School Report Cards. The most complete published, $1.00 

per 100. Also ‘“‘Something to Speak’’ 10c per copy. 

Sh t N H “The Old Nest’ (Commencement Song and Chorus) 35 cents. “Sewing the 
ee USIC. Tares”’ (Sacred Song and Chorus) 35 cents. ‘“Brudder Eben Cotcli a Coon” (A 

taking Plantation Song and Chorus) 35 cents. ‘‘Willies Wootng”’ (A tender Love Song and Chorus) 

35 cts. All four for 75 cents. They are splendid for Entertainments, Teachers’ Meetings, Etc. 


Address S. C. HANSON & CO., sippesinesi© 


*9 PUBLISHERS, 


Williamsport, Ind. 





























LADIES very depths of the heart. Silence can 
RELIANCE | +51] rumor; it is speech that keeps 2 | ge sse—amcce<um cee ote 110 o0e eo 100 <a 600 <a 000 <a 000 <a 000 900 000 800 
SAFETY story alive and lends it vigor. 
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{ Sold by the Milli A , d One of the prime duties of the public rong Calmi.... 1 
{ sold by the Million, gents wanted. | hool is effective moral instruction. J ata bexhisis fe 

§ Reliance Corset Co., Jackson, Mich. The experience of school men in all ages | # sar ood oy foceniy +) ee All For $I 30 z 
@ has been that mere intellectual training, Educational Independent (weekly) Price $ .50. ) —— 

) without a corresponding development of | 3 With these three publications, you haye,in the INSTRUCTOR the best % 
; ; A Successful Book | tte moral nature, does not fit boys and in methods, in the PATHFINDER the best in Current Topics, in the 

? irls for practical life. Many of the}? EDUCATIONAL INDEPENDENT the best in Supplementary Reading, 
( ay, | girls E J Pp y g, 
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igh Schools. jousands a 1e@ » demands -|s : 

») Price 50c a copy. Gne salinks can .- nel | yee — ee ee eniticated NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, s bal Dansville, N. Y. 
( tendents or Teachers on receipt of 2sc in stamps, | 2¢,, 6He€ Mora! nature, Pr ° ses 
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Chamber's Encyclopedia. . 


30 volumes of 400 pages each (12,000 pages in 
Well 


Complete in 
all)—Revised up to and including the census of 1890, 


bound in heavy manilla paper covers. 


Every Teacher Should Have It. 


How to Ger Ir :—First ; send $3.20 and we will send you 
Normal Instructor for one year (or ifa subscriber will credit 
your subscription with 50 cents) and send the Encyclopedia, 
all charges paid, at once. 

Seconp :—This Encyclopedia will be sent free of charge and 
all charges prepaid as a premium for securing only ten new 
subscribers to NorMAL Insrrucror at 50 cents each. 

We GuaRANTEE this work to be as represented in every re- 
spect and for all practical purposes it will be found as good as 


a work costing $75.00, 


Normal Instructor, - Dansville, N. Y. 
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ART IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


A NEW PRIMARY ; 


READING CHART ¢ 
ob 
UNLIKE ANYTHING ELSE 
PUBLISHED, BEAUTIFULLY a 
ILLUSTRATED IN COLQRS. a 


AN AID TO 
NATURE STUDY 








ta) And the Cultivation of ballad 
& PATRIOTISM... Aa 
a By MARY E. TOOKE. 
em Agents wanted to sell this Chart and A 
other school aids. Write at once and > 
eye secure territory. rs 
—P WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Pub’s, © 
a ROCHESTER, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. Ca) 
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sr Uy, Business, Shorthand 
Pangaea and English Courses. 
horough, complete. Illustrated circulars free. 
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Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Business, Shorthand and English Courses. 


Enter at any time. Catalogue (109 pp.) free. 


THE LADIES’ WORLD 


ochester 









fs the best, cheapest, brightest and most practical ladies’ magazine | 


published in America, Each issue contains from 20 to 28 large 
pages, size of Harper's Bazar, and is enclosed in a handsome cover, 
printed in colors, Its departments embrace Fiction, Poetry, 
Special Helps, Housekeeping, Out-oDoors, Artistic 


Needlework, What to Wear, Family Doctor, 
Boys and Girls, Mother's Corner, Etiquette 
C , 


and Home Decoration. It publishes 
rane 
zine into 
thousands of 
new homes where it 


original only, and its con- 
tributors are among the 
best of the modern 
writers. In order 
ao enrennee 
fs not already taken, we 
will send it three months—in- 
cluding et tic and Christmas 
issues—to any address, prepaid, for § 
«Mts in stamps. This small sum will not pay 
us werent the advertising, to say nothing of the erro 
but we are so firmly convinced that if you will give it a trial 







you will want it continued, we take this means of placing it = | 
fore a large army of new readers, and expect to reap our reward in | 


he future. Send alone the stamps and give it atrial. You wil 


more than pleased with your emall investment, Address 


%. H. MOORE & CO., 23 City Hall Place, New York 
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eeVERSIBLE Ww 
ARE NOT TO BE WASHED. 


Made of fine cloth in all styles. 
When soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 
Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for 25 cents 
They look and fit betrer than any other kind. 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 
If not found at the stores send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs. naming style and size. 
A trial invariably results in continued use. 


Reva-sihle Mo!iar Oo. 57,Milk &* . Boston ,Mase, 


SOoOSCS 
CUT RATES 


On Newspapers and Magazines, Ameri- 
can and Foreign. Send for catalogue 
listing 2,500 periodicals. 
WM. S. CRANDALL, 
6th St., Bath, N. Y. 
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Sunday, the day that takes the lead 


& 





Business University | 











the 


hearts you leave 
| the brow 
shine as the 


total of himself. 
| . . 
}sential to the standing 
| human body, and the standing power of 
character is its essential element. 
ity always gets its standing place without | 
compromise of principle ; 
| quicksand or a 
| of the solid rock of right.—Cortland J Mey-| 
ers, 


Days of the Week. 


The words which designate the days 
By which the week is told, 

Are monumental to the praise 
Of deities of old ; 

What follows is with simple aim 

To demonstrate in rhyme the same. 


Of all the days that run, 
In Scandinavian myth, we read, 

Was sacred to the Sun ; 
In his applause the Sun ’g-day rose, 
_And from the Sun’s-day Sunday flows. 


| Monday before a goddess bows, 
As by the same myth claimed, 
In honor of the Sun’s fair spouse 
The second day was named, 
Thus down to us the record hands, 
And from the Moon’s-day Monday 
stands, 


Tuesday, the fourth and sixth days like, 
From Teuton mold appears ; 

In Ziewes, the god of war, we strike 
The imprint this name bears ; 

To him this day was homage due, 

And out of Ziew’s-day Tuesday grew. 


Wednesday commemorates the god 
Of Northern Europe’s gods ; 

Before the great all-Father’s rod 
Must yield all other rods ; 


THE BEST MOST SCHOLARLY 


School of the kind is the NATIONAL CORRES- 
PONDENCE NORMAL, Fenton, Mich, Send 
for 42 page illustrated catalogue giving courses, 
methods, sample iessons and rates for tuition. Re- 
view, Advanced, College, Business and Shorthand 
Courses are offered. 40 Special, 9 Regular Courses’ 
12 Teachers.’ Thorough Work. 


—Backed By Large Resident School.— 





BOOKS When caliing, please ask 
‘ fer Mr. Grant. 
AT Whenever you need a book, 
LIBERAL address Mr. Grant. 
~ . Before buying books write for 
DISCOUNTS quo! «ions. An assortment of 
catalogues and special slips of books at reduced 


prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books. 
23 West 42nd St., - - New York 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discount, 


Yoo" BABYLAND 


FOR 10 CENTS. 





Six 


on the same terms. Teachers praise it. Increased 

to 16 pages. Just think ofa Fifty-cent magazine like 

BABYLAND for 20 cents a year. Write for the neces- 

sary special subscription blanks. 
tree. Alpha Publishing € 

212 a Boylston St. ‘Boston. 

money by 

handling GOOD WORK and doing a 

straight business can do so by handling 


our portrait work and frames. 
Shick & Hall, « 289 W. Take St..€ hicago, Ml. 


Only 25 Cents! 





Agents who 





Woden, his name,through whose renown, 
From Woden’s-day comes Wednesday | ¢ 
down. 


Thursday, to Sweden’s Thor we trace,— 
The German Donar loud ; 
This son of Woden had his place 
Behind the thunder-cloud ; 
This was his day, the days among, 
'And from Thor’s-day has Thursday 
sprung. 


| Friday, her fame ee 


Who made Love’s courses good, 
And Fria, ancient myth relates, 

Chief wife to Woden stood ; 

This day immortalized her worth, 
And Fria’s-day brought Friday forth, 
With Saturday the schedule ends, 

A word by Latins coined ; 
| From Italy this name desce side, 

With Saturn-worship joined ; 

Ile made the sowers’ toils repay, 
| And Saturn’s day gave Saturday. 

Live for somet adeaitilied Do good and leave | 
‘behind you amonument of virtue that | 
can never destroy. | 
Write your name int kindness, love, and | 


storm of time 


|merey on the hearts of thousands you 
| come in contact with, 


year by year: you 


i will never be forgotten. Your name, | 
| *y . 
your deeds, will be as legible on the | 


behind, as the stars on 
Good deeds will 


oi evening. 
stars of 
a aa 
Character is what a man is—the sum 
Backbone is the es- | 


power of the | 





Nobil- 


that would be | 
doating seaweed, instead | 


| you send. 
| postage prepaid, in one week from sending. Send. 


For 12 finely finished Miniature Photos. Send your 

Cabinet or Curd iV te eture and get one dozen Miniature 
Gems of Art for No change made in the picture 
Your . hoto returned with miniatures, 


W. T. TEMPLE & CO., 
Trenton, N.J. 


for sample tree. 
P. O. Box 495, 





| $600 First Year And All Expenses Paid. 


We still need a few more General Agents to travel 


j end appoint local agents on our up-to-date publica- 


tions. We employ ladies or genUemen, A very 
healthful, pleasant and protitab Te Lusiness for teach- 
ers desiring a change, Jfinterested write for Appli- 
cation Blank and receive full information. If you 
cannot travel write for terms to local agents and get 
into payipg work for vac ~y and spare time. Sev- 
eral new — out this y< 
W. STAN’ TON COM PAN Y— 
324 peters St. CuicaGo, ILL, 
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heaven.—Chaliners. | % 


| GroRGk BELL, Lapidary 


Pa her's Arctic Suck, Best for RUBBER BOOTS. 

Absorbs perspi Tativn. m= 
’ meude: by P. ysicisns ‘or 
house, chawbe: and sick- 








Tour. ade_ in 
> Me)’s, Wo- 
» en’s, and 


Children’s. Ask 
shoe dealer or 

ae send 25c. with size 
10% BRetfrd -t. Boston, 


H#. Packer, 
Dept. 1. Parker Pars tlie Postage. 
















‘TEACHERS. AND SCHOLARS Will 


receive design piates of 
CLASS PINS, RINGS, 
MEDALS, ETC., by ade * 
dressing 

HENRY (. HASK ELE. 
Designer and Maker, 11 
John basso New York. 





DWHY DON'T YOU 


| Send For my Cata- 
| logue ? Youcan have it for 
@) the asking, I muakea line 
Roof Beautiful Jewelry of 

Coloratye Myrates also 
ANA of all the beaatifal 

P44 stones found in this region 
and Man’f’g. 
seweiler, 8014 17th St,, Denver, Colorado. 





UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS iasvisr 


15,000 subjects. Send 15 cents for risiongie I and 
sample cabinet photograph. 


MOULTON PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
Broomfield St. Boston, Mass. 


of Famous 
Painti n gs, 
Sculptu re, 
American 


50 





| 5 cents a month in clubs to one ad 
| wanted in every intelligent community and at 
| every Institute. 


Months 


Simply by sending two other 6-months subscribers | 


Sam “4 magazine | 


THE PATHFI ND ER. 
e great national news me ae teachers, ed 
Soaks and all busy people. ed to 16 e8, 
it still continues the ONLY tur ENT-E EVENTS 
ig worthy of the name. The chea 
er of its standard published. 
etiogt ’s Capital every week ofthe year. It "SUR. 
EYS the whole world’sNEWS with the most 
Hn eful regard for cleanness of matter and man- 
ner, clearness, couciseness, accuracy and com: 
leteness of statement, judicious condensation, 
ogical classification, and impartiality. It deals 
in FACTS notin o opuous, States both sides. It 
aims to cover all the significant views—political, 
legislative, industrial, educational, religious, 
literary, scientific, artistic. ete. Not merely a 
few topics taken at random and not reprinted 
editorials of other papers. A time saver—nota 
time killer. Weask every Instructor reader to 
try the Pathfinder 3 months at the introduction 
rate. Compare it with others and then decide 
whether you can afford tomissacopy. $layear. 
ress. Agents 


Address, 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 





TRIBUNE BICYCLES 


THE BEST 
IN THE 
WORLD. 








SEND 
FOR 





CATALOGUE. 


The Black Manufacturing Co., 
Erie, Pa. 








Just the book for all who wish to 
prepare for a Civil Service Examin- 
ation. 

50 cents. 
5 cents. 


Price 
Postage 
Address, NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, 





Dansville, N. Y. 
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Exhaustor 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, the 
nervous, weak and debilitated, will 
find in the Acid Phosphate a most 
agreeable, grateful and harmless 
stimulant, giving renewed strength 


and vigor to the entire system. 





Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me. 
says; “I have used it in my own case 
when suffering from nervous exhaustion, 
with gratifying results. 1 have pres- 
cribed it for many of the various forms 
of nervous debility, and it has never 
failed to do good.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Initations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


Christmas in the Olden Time. 





The damsel donned her kirtle sheen, 
The hall was dressed with holly green; 
Forth to the woods did merry-men go, 
To gather in the mistletoe. 

Then opened wide the baron’s hali 

To vassal, tenant, serf and all; 

Power laid his rod of rule aside, 

And ceremony doffed his pride. 

The heir, with roses in his shoes, 

That night might village partner choose. 
The lord derogating share 

The vulgar game of post-and-pair. 

All hailed with uncontrolled delight 
And general voice, the happy night, 
That to the cottage as the crown 
Brought tiding of salvation down. 

The fire with well-dried logs supplied, 
Went roaring up the chimney wide; 
The huge hall-table’s oaken face, 
Scrubbed till it shone, the day to grace. 
Bore then upon its massive board 

No mark to part the squire and lord. 
Then was brought in the lusty brawn 
By old blue-coated serving-man; 

Then the grim boar’s head frowned on 
high, 

Crested with bay and rosemary. 

Well can the green-garbed ranger tell 
How, when and where the monster fell; 
What dogs before his death he tore, 

All the baiting of the boar. 

The wassail round, in good brown bowls 
Garnished with ribbons blithely trowls. 
There the huge sirloin reeked; hard by 





Plum porridge stood, and Christmas pie; 
Nor failed old Scotland to produce 
At such high tide her savory goose, 
Then came the merry masquers in 
And carol roared with blithesome din. 
If unmelodious was the song 
It was a hearty note and strong. 
Who lists may in their humming see 
Traces of ancient mystery; 
White shirts supplied the masquerade, 
And smutted cheeks the visors made; 
But oh! wht masquers richly dight 
Can boast of busoms half so light! 
England was merry England when 
Old Christmas brought his sport again. 
*T was Christmas broached the mightiest 
ale, 
’Twas Christmas told the merriest tale; 
A Christmas gambol oft would cheer 
The poor man’s heart through half the 
year. 
—Sir Walter Scott. 


a> 
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How is the world ever made better? 
Not by mean little schemes which some 
men fondly call practical, not by setting 
one evil thing to counteract another, but 
by the introduction of those principles 
of action which are looked upon at first 
as theories, but which are at last ac- 
knowledged and acted upon as common 
truths. The men who first introduce 


| these principles are practical men,though | 


the practices which such principles create 
may not come into being in the lifetime 





of the founders. —Arthur Helps. 





$300.00 #2. CASH 
> A FREE 


Pattern 
e New 
Bell Skirt) 


To 





° 
OW many words do you think you can cor- 
rectly spell with the letters in the wor! 
“FASHIONS”? JUST TRY. Thus: As, Is, In, 
On, Son, Sons, Fashion, Fashions, etc. 

Our Offer.—We will pay &100 for the largest 
list (foreign words do not count), $50 for the second 
largest, $25 for the third, $10 each for the next five, 
$5 each for the next ten, and $1 each for the next 
twenty-five. That is to say we will divide among 
forty-three contestants the aggregate sum of $300, 
according to merit. Don’t BS think you could be 
one of the forty-three ? TRY IT. 

Our Purpose.—The above rewards for mental? 
effort are given free and without consideration for 
the purpose of attracting attention to MODES, by 
May Manton, the most popular up-to-date Fashion 
Magazine in the world. Its 36 pages, replete with 
beautiful illustrations of the latest styles in ladies’, 
misses’ and children’s garments, make it a real 
necessity in every househ old; the Designs and Fash- 
ion Hints, being by May Manton, render it invalu- 
able as an absolutely reliable Fashion Guide. 

Our Conditions.—You must send with your list 
of words 25 cents (stamps or silver) for a Three 
Months’ Trial Subscription to MopEs. 

Our Extra Inducement.—Every person sending 
25 cents and a list of 15 words or more, will, in addi- 
tion to three months’ subscription, receive by re- 
turn mail a pattern of the NEW BELL SKIRT, No. 
6906 (illustrated above), in any size from 22 to 30 
inches waist measure. The regular retail price of 
the pattern is 30 cents. 

Our Aim.—The present monthly circulation of 
MopeEs is 50,000, We aim to make it 500,000. 

This contest will close January 15th next so the 
names of successful spellers may be published in 
| the following issue of MopEs, but SEND IN YOUR 

LIST AT ONCE. For our responsibility we refer 
| you toany Mercantile Agency. Address: 

MODES FASHION MAGAZINE. 
Dept. 242, 130 WHITE STREET, NEW YORK 
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this either when subscribing or when renewing your subscription, 


WIDSSSSSS SS SSS SSS SS SSAQ, 
™ You all 


Know what 


Busy Work Series is. 
asSSSece 


It consists of 200 leaflets (sheets) 6}x3} inches each, on which are printed prac- 
tical questions suitable for all grades up to the sixth. 
to_ Arithmetic (all grades) Geography (all grades) Grammar (all grades) and 
Miscellaneous Subjects, fifty leaflets being devoted to each subject. 
are put up in aconvenient and substantial manilla case. 


THE OBJECT of the Busy Work Series is to provide profitable work for idle 


9900990000 
© 4 


Until further notice Busy 
Work Series will be given 

free asa premium for se- e 
curing one new subscriber. 

We want to double our list ¢ 
this year. Do yousee the 
point? Postage 6c. extra. 


Addres 


Normal Instructor, 


pupils and for reviews. 

them With great success. 
SPECIAL. 

and Busy Work Series postpaid, to any 


address for only 85c. 





These leaflets are devoted 


Each fifty 


Thousands are using 


Postpaid $1.20. 





Normal Instructor one year 


Take advantage of 


S 
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“Uncle-Sam”’ 


Is Looking For 
—bright men to fill posi- 
tions under the Govern- 
ment. CIVIL SERVICE 
EXAMINATIONS are 
soon to be held in every 
state. 30,000 positions re- 
cently added to the classified service. Information 
about Postals, Customs, Internal Revenue, Railway 
Mail, pope ye and other positions, salaries, 
dates an — of examination, &c. if you 
mention NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR. Write at once. 


Nat’! Correspondence Institute, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MAKERS+* Gebrated DOUBLE WARP 
BUNTING FLAGS 
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Qualified teachers assisted } 
to good positions an + — 
rates, Schools piled oaks = om teach 
competentteach- 
rs without cost. Bervi omastand efficient; « 


facilities unsurpassed. ndorsed by leadin 
é elucators Write for fullinf. Ad- 


W.T. Parks, Manager 
Equitable Teacher’s Bureau, SCHOOLS 
Charles B’ld’g, Denver, Colo. 
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TE ACHERS visiting New York will find at 

MILLER’s HOTEL, 39 W. 26th Street, 
a clean, comfortable, quiet Hotel-Home, centrally 
located, near Madison Square Park, convenient to 
several lines of travel, and in the immediate vicinity 
of the Retail Stores, Art Galleries, Places of Amuse- 
ment and Principal Churches. 

ITS RAT 00 to $3.00 per day for room with 
board, are reasonable, com with those of more 
pretentious establishmer‘s, which furnish less of 
comfort and = with board and cheerful sur- 
roundings. d for circular. - 

CHAS. H. HAYNES, Prop’r. 


SHORTHAND. 28 72°,,44.%?"% 
° pared to teagh it. It 
is fast amas leadi feature in all educational 
institutions. ISAAC PITTIIAN’S system adoped 
by and taught in Public Schools of New York 
nf “Isaac Pitman’s Complete Phonograpic 
Self-Instructor,”’ 250 PP.» $1.50. Specimen e8, 
Alphabet and Full Rules for Writing FREE TO 
TEACHERS. Mention NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR. 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Sq.,N.¥. 


Take lessons at the Metropolitan School, 156 
Fifth Ave., N. W. Cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


The Whitney Adjustable Fountain Pen 
never blots or leaks, No shaking required Pens 
14k gold. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refund- 
ed. Prices from $1.25 up. Agents wanted. R. W. 
Whitney, 236 Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. 














Why be Discouraged 


WHEN YOU CAN BE SO EASILY 
ENCOURAGED BY WRITING TO 


Greenwood’s - Business - College 


and getting his method of pre- 
paring you for a business career 
in a short time and at small ex- 
pense without leaving your 
home or interfering with your 
occupation. A course in Short- 
Hand, Book-keeping, Penman- *° 
ship, English and Mathemat- 
ics will make you independent. 
This we guarantee. Booklet, 
10cents. Circular free. 


61 K Court St., Boston, Mass. 
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Show the World You’ve Got 


Sand in Your Craw. 





BENJ. D. DILLEHUNT. 





to say, 
I will state them 1n language that’s 
clear : 
So please be attentive and I’ll cause no 
delay, 
Now listen with wide open ears. 
If compelled to do something, which 
does not suit your taste, 
Don’t worry, but get up and claw ; 
You’re in no worse fix than the rest of 
the race, 
Show the world you’ve got sand in 
your craw. 


If you’ve a good aim in sight, and ’tis 
your only desire, 
And to reach it is your sole eager wish: 
Remember that patience is sometimes re- 
quired. 
In silence to land the large fish. 
’Though your labor at present be of 
roughest sort, 
If your future prospect is as bright as 
new straw ; 
Be patient ; use this as your only resort, 
T’ll show the world I’ve got sand in 
my craw. 


Remain cool and calm ; keep astiff upper 
lip, 

One’s sure to succeed if he tries ; 

When the honor you’ve won, praise 
you’ll owe to the grit, 

Of the sand in your craw, not your 
eyes, 

Always strive to get higher ; in yourself 
put your trust, 

You’re not excused by ignorance of 
law ; 

Nor need it be the case if you only deal 
just, 

Show the world you’ve got sand in 
your craw. 


——_____ — —e<>-e- —__—_—— 
Ceremony of Receiving an 
Ambassador. 





The ceremony observed in receiving a 
Minister is briefly this: On a day 
appointed by the President the new Min- 
ister drives with his secretaries and 
attaches to the State Department, and is 
thence escorted by the Secretary of State 
to the Executive Mansion and conducted 
to the Blue Boom. The Secretary then 
goes to the President’s office and advises 
him that the minister is in waiting. The 
President, on the arm of the Secretary, 
then proceeds to the Blue Room, and, the 
Minister and his suit standing, the Sec- 
retary introduces the Minister, who, 
after bowing , proceeds to read his ad- 
dress, and atthe proper time hands to 
the President his letters of credence, 
which are immediately passed to the 
Secretary of State. When the address of 
the Minister has been read the President 
reads his reply, and after a few moments 
spent in entirely informal conversation 
retires with the Secretary, who, return- 
ing, conducts the Minister from the 
Executive Mansion.—Ez-President Harri- 


To the entire population I’ve afew words Pri 


Intermediate S er—Contains an_ excellent 
list of SP. ABLE pieces for pupils from ten 
to fifteen years. 25 cts. 

mary Speaker—Contains one hundred and 

eleven selections suitable for primary pupils. 

25 cts. 


The Helper in Sckool Entertainments—You 
should own one. 25 cts. 

Pitchard’s Choice Dialogues—25 dialogues, origi- 
nal, entertaining and instructive. 25 cts. 
Brown’s Reciter—Contains the most popular reci- 
tations and readings of the day. 202 pages, 

paper covers. Price 25 cts. 

Dialogues and S es for Wee Tots—Comprises 
a variety of short speeches and dialogues suit- 
able for children from three to ten years old. 
“The best of the kind published.” 25 cts, 

Wilford’s Original Dialogues and Speeches for 
Young Folks—“By far the most complete book 
of the kind ever published.” 160 pages. 25c. 

Castle’s School Entertainment—Has Recitations, 
Dialogues, Tableaux, Class Exercises, etc. 
192 pages. 30 cts. 

Acme Declamation Book—Probably contains a 
larger number of good selections in prose and 

‘try than can be found in any other similar 
k. Suitable for all grades. 30 cts. 

Tiny Tot’s Speaker—Ior the Wee Ones. Con- 
tains more than one hundred and fifty little 
pieces, of only a few lines each, expressed 
the simplest language. 25 cts. 

Child’s Own Speaker—By E.C. & L. J. Rook. A 
collection of Recitaitons, Motion Songs, Con- 
cert pieces, Dialogues and Tableaux. For 
children of six years. 25 cts, 

Little People’s Speaker—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. A superior collection of Recitations 
and Readings, mostly in verse. For children 
of nine years. 25 cts. 

Young People’s Speaker—By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 
Comprises recitations for the diiierent Holi- 
days, Temperance Pieces, Patriotic Speeches, 
ete. For children of twelve years. 25 cts. 

Young Folks’ Recitations—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. An excellent collection of recita- 
tions adapted to the various needs of young 
people’s entertainments. For children of fit- 
teen years. 25 cents. 

Humorous Dialogues and Dramas—By Charles C. 
Shoemaker. All the dialogues are bright and 
taking, and sure to prove most successful in 
their presentation. They can be given on 
any ordinary stage or platform, and require 
nothing cult in the wayof costumes. 30 


cts. 

Young Folk’s Dialogues—By Charles C. Shoe- 
maker. Everything specially written for this 
volume. One of the best dialogue ks in 
print. For children of fifteen years. 25 cts. 

Burdett’s New Comic Recitations and Humor- 
ous Readings—A new volume of comic and 
humorous selections, compiled by the cele- 
brated humorist, James S. Burdett. 25 cts. 

Little People’s Dial es.—By Clara J. Denton. 
All new and original. Everything bright and 
fresh, and arranged for special days and sea- 
sons, as well as general occasions. For chil- 
dren of ten years. 25 cts. 

Rowton’s Complete Debator—Contains debates, 
outlines of debates and questions for discuss- 
ion. In addition to these are a large collec- 
tion of debatable questions. The authorities 
to be referred to for information being given 
at the close of every debate throughout the 
the work, makes it the most complete work on 
the subject ever published. Boards, 50 cts. 

Casey’s Popular Recitations, Funny Stories and 

mic Songs—Containing $1 Selections, many 
of which have never beicre appeeee’ in print. 
“Without question the best k for profes- 
sional or amateur recitals.’’ 200 pages. 25 cts. 

Haney’s Exhibition Dialogues—aA large collection 
of two, three and four-part pieces of a spirited 
description—carefully f of the extray- 

ance which characterizes many school 
pieces. 25 cts. 

Choice Dialogues.—By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker 
This is doubtless the best all-round dialogue 
book in print, being adapted as it is to the 
Sunday-school or Day-school, to public and 
private entertainments, and to young people 
or adults. 30 cts. 

Easy Entertainments For Young People.—Com- 
posed of a number of original and simple 
plays, short comedies, and other attractive 
entertainments, all easily produced, and sure 
of success. 25 cts. 

Orie and aeenhacan in E. c. $ a oa 

verything speci: repa or this volume. 

Contains Broom Dril , Hoop Drill and March, 

Mother Goose Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, 

New Tambourine Drill, ete. 25 cts. 

Choice Humor.—For Readings and Recitations. 

By Charles C. Shoemaker. One ofthe best 

and most popular humorous recitation books 

ever published. Contains many ofthe best 
humorous selectionsin print. 30 cts. 

Choice Dialect.—For Readings and Recitations. 

By Charles C. Shoemaker. Contains selec- 

tions in all dialects, such as Irish, Scotch, 

French, German, Negro, etc., representing all 

phases of sentiment, the humorous, pathetic, 

and dramatic 30 cts. 
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ay Speakers and Dialogue Books, Wz, 


Young Folks’ Entertainments.—By E. C. & L. 8. 
Rook. Contains Motion Songs,Concert Pieces, 
Pantomimes, Tambourine and Fan Drills, 
Tableaux, etc. All specially prepared. 25 cts. 

Olmstead’s Humorous Recitations—‘“‘One of the 
very best.”” “Contains more good matterthan 
any other 25 cent book published.” 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Social Readings and Recitations—An 
excellent collection of pieces covering a wide 
range of subjects: Patriotic, Pathetic, and 
Humorous. 200 Pages. 25 cents. 

LITTLE DIALOGUES AND WEE PIECES—Con- 
taining a large number of yd articles in 
prose and rhyme expressly for the use of the 
smallest ers and speakers, 200 Pages. 25 
cents. 

PRESCOTT’S PLAIN DIALOGUES—Contains a 
great number of superior dialogues on various 
subjects. Appropriate for use in School, Ly- 
ceum, Church Entertainments and elsewhére. 
200 Pages. 25 cents. 

DEWITT’S SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS—Arranged 
for use in either day or Sunday schools on 
holidays and special occasions. Comprises a 
variety of Songs, Choruses, Recitations, Dec- 
amations, Tableaux, ete., with full instruc- 
tions for successflluy conducting such enter- 
tainments. 200 Pages. 25 cents. 

WEBSTER’S LITTLE FOLKS’ SPEAK ER—Com- 
prises a large sclection of excellent pieces 
suitable for op end from eight to 14 years old. 
200 Pages. 25 cents. 

PRESCOTT’S “DIAMOND” DIALOGUES—A very 
choice collection of most excellent dialogues, 
many of which were written by a teacher of 
much experience and practically tested in 
school exhibitions with perfect success. 200 
Pages. 25 cents. 

WEBSTER’S PROGRESSIVE SPEAKER—Just 
the thing needed in the higher classes in 
school and for church and other entertain- 
ments. 200 pages. 25 cents. 

WEBSTER’S YOUTHFUL SPEAKER—Contains 
a large number of choice selections suitable 
for intermediate pupils. 200 pages, 25 cents. 

DEWITT’S PERFECT ORATOR—Contains a 
large number of Readings, Recitations, Dia- 
logues, etc., selected from the most celebrated 
Poems, Speeches, and other writings ; accom- 
panied by very carefully prepa prefatory 
remarks—historical, explanatory and in- 
structive. Also contains suggestions as to 
stage arrangements, making costumes, scen- 
ery, etc. 200 pages, 25 cents. 

MACAULEY’S DIALOGUES FOR LITTLE 
FOLKS—Contains a large number of interest- 
ing and spirited dialogues on various subjects 
for from two to twenty children. 200 pages, 
25 cents, 

MACAULAY’S ACTING DIALOGUES—Contain- 
ing nearly 100 of the fines; dialogues requir- 
ing from two to fifteen characters each. 200 
pages, 25 cents. 

PRESCOTT’S STANDARD RECITATIONS—Gath- 
ered with great care from the best English 
and American specimens of first class pieces 
for school and other entertainments. 
pages, 25 cents. 

MACAULAY’S DIALOGUES FOR YOUNG PEO- 
PLE—These treat various subjects and in 
different styles. They are especially adapted 
for school entertainments, Holiday meetings, 
Anniversaries, etc. 200 pages, 25 cents. 

GUS WILLIAMS’ FIRESIDE RECITATIONS— 
Consists of a large variety of excellent selec- 
tions many of which were selected by the 
compiler for his own use in giving entertain- 
ments before large audiences. 200 pages, 25 
cents. 

PRESCOTT’S PARAGON RECITER—An un- 
usually large collection of fresh and original 
— comprising prose and poetry. Suitable 
or recitations and declamations by the high- 
er class of pupils. 200 pages, 25 cents. 

PRESCOTT’S DRAWING-ROOM RECITATIONS 
—A fine selection of tragic, comic,and dialec- 
tic pieces well adapted for reciting before any 
audience. 200 pages, 25 cents. 

WEBSTER’S RECITER, OR ELOCUTION MADE 
EASY—This work gives in addition to a great 
variety of excellent selections fifteen full page 
illustrations plainly showing the proper atti- 
tude of the figure in speaking. 200 pages, 25 
cents, 


a PLAYS ot 


As an aid to such of our readers as wish 
to get up entertainments we have arranged 
with a prominent publisher to furnish any 
or all of his extended list ofplays for our 
readers. A COMPLETE CATALOGUE fully 
describing about two hundred plays of all 
styles, grades and classes can be secured 
from us for the asking. 








Special: Any five of the 25c books in above list sent postpaid for $1.00. 
Address NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Hundred Doses One Dollar is true only of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. You get most for yourmoney and 
practice true economy when you buy 





Hoods 


Sarsaparilla | 


Which purifies the blood and cures catarrh, etc. 


’ H are the only pills to take 
Hood s Pills with Hood's Sarsaparilla. | 








90 cents brings a $2 Fountain Pen and Pathfina- | 


52%0 BONDS 


Principal and Interest payable at Chemical 
National Bank, New York. 
Corporation Established 1872. 





CAPITAL $500.000.| 


Surplus and undivided earnings over ®300.000 


Investments absolutely safe, Denominations] | 
of $200, ‘orrespondence so-]| | 
— by. ¢ 





500 and $1.000. ¢ 
ILLIAM E. JENKS, 31 Milk 
treet, Boston, Mass. 














OccuLt FORGES. 


Awondertul book containing vaiuable matter o 
intense interest to all who desire in any way to benetii 
their condition in life, a marvel of condensed thought 
and brilliant ideas pointing a new way to success in all 
undertakings through the mastery of subtile forces. 

Develop your latent powers and accomplish what | 
would otherwise be impossible. This knowledge not 
only increases personal influence but fortifies one 
against designing and unprincipled persons. Price of 
book 30c. or sent free for addresses of friends likely to 
be interested in it and 12c. in stamps. Circulars free. 
OCCULT bt B, CO., 8074 Vacenmens Ave., as. de 10, 
Chicago, ILL | 


WINNING ON ITS MERITS. 


The Encyclopedic Dictionary Closes | 
Its Second Year With Sales 
Increased Four-fold. 





A semi-humorous contemporary has recently re- 
ferred to The Encyclopedic Dictionary as_ the | 
“Jonah’s gourd ef literature.”’ The allusion being, of | 
course, to the rapid and altogether unprecedented de- 
velopment of that now famous reference work. It 
may be further said, however, that the encyclopzdic 
shows no signs of “withering,” although it is reason- 
ably certain that sundry worms have been unsuccess- 
fully nibbling at its root. 

It would not have been believed two years ago that 
a new-comer in the ranks ofstandard reference works | 
coud win a commanding place among the giants of 
lexicography already in the field; yet within that 
period the Encyclopedic has forged its way to the | 
very front, with growing popularity and a steadily | 
increasing sale, now said to equal that ofall its com- | 
petitors combined. The phenomenal success is large- | 
ly due to persistent and liberal advertising, more | 
than $250,000 having been so expended by the Syndi- | 
cate Publishing Co. during the two years; yet this | 
vast sum would have been practically wasted but for | 
the acknowledged superiority of tie work itself, | 
which combines all the essentials ofa complete up-to- | 
date dictionary and a condensed general encyclo- 
piedia of the most practically usefal character. The | 
new edition, now on sale, is revised to date and con- | 
tains hundreds of new words and definitions not | 
found in any part of older works. The added 
illustrations are superb. One of the striking features | 
is the magnificent arrav of chromatic piatesin seven- 
teen colors, among which we note 109 exact fucsimiles 
of foreign postage stamps, some of which are very 
rare and valuable ; a large double plate showing lif - 
like types of all the human races ; another presenting 
the wonderful creatures of the deep sea, etc. None 
of these appear in any similar work within our knowl- 





| 


edge. 

The Syndicate Company now announce ore last | 
chance to secure this invaluable home library at less 
than half the regular prices, and on the easiest terms 
imaginable. <A first payment of only $1.00 secures 
immediate possession of this entire work, the re- 
mainder being payable in small installments cover- 
ing a whole year. Sample pages are sent free on re- | 





4X j=}. 


ARITHMETIC, = 





CONTINUED FORM PAGE 8. 





Let us next consider this question. 

The usual reason given in Arithmetics 
that the process is so for convenience is far 
too tame to satisfy the modern girl or boy. 

I would proceed to solve some simple 
problems independent of the rules in the 
text book and then draw from my work 
the conclusions from which the text-book 
rule was obtained. It is not to be 
thought that there is something wrong 
with a rule simply because it is not un- 
derstood. Rules are often condensed 
forms of some longer operations that may 
thus be more “conveniently” applied 
with the same degree of accuracy. 

In proceeding to illustrate this rule I 
should expect that my class was familia 
with the process of multiplication of 
fractions. 

(Teacher writing problem on the black 
board. ) 

Let us suppose now, class, we have 
this problem in division of fractions. 

9—-}—what? 

You could all very easily tell me what 
the result would be if I should ask you 
what nine divided by three equals, could 
you not? Now we have already learned 
that to divide a number by 3 is simply 
to take the 3 of it; hence in this case 
we would have the form, if we were to 
write it, } of 9, or 4X9. 

But by dividing by 3 we have divided 
by too large a number, for the problem 
gives a divisor of }, or, the fourth part 
of 8. Therefore in dividing by 3 alone 
we would get an answer too small, and 
since we were to divide by the fourth 
part of 3, or }, our result will be four 


| times too small. 


Hence to get our result as large as re- 
quired we must take 4 times the result 
obtained by dividing by 3. In dividing 
by 3 you remember this form indicated 
our answer; $X9. Hence 4X4X9=true 
result. 

Here we have a compound multiplica- 
tion of fractions. Let us multiply the 
first two together and note the result. 
I discover that we have in our 
* nothing more than our original divisor, 
3, inverted. So finishing the problem 
we have 9X 4=3 or 12. 

This of course proves true for any 
divisor and we derive the rule and for 
“convenience” say, “Invert the divisor 
and multiply.” 

Any boy or girl who has advanced 
sufticiently to be in the study of fractions 


and. has this subject presented in as sim- | 


ple, yet logical, amanner as the one 

iere given, and the) fails to comprehend 

it will surely have “silver threads among 

the gold’? before he reaches Alligation 
Aiternate. 

CONSUMPTION CURED. 
An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in h.s hands by an East India mission- 





ary the formula of a simpie vegetable remedy for | 
the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, | 


quest. We do not hesitate to advise every one of our | Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and 


readers to communicate with the publishers at once ; Lung Affections, also a positive and radical cure | 


witha view to taking up their very liberal offer. | for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complainis, 


The time is limited to Decvem jer 24th, and all orders 
must be placed before tiat di‘e. It should be re- 
membered that th: only genuine edition contains 
5,359 pages, and is published in Philadelphia by the 
well-known Syndicate Publishing Co. 


| 
| 


1.95 brings Pathfinder, Normal Instructor and | 
Munsey’s or Mculure's ee Other bargain clubs, 
. Pathfinder Washington, D.C, 








after having tested its wonderful curative powers 


in thousands of eases, hed feltit hisduty to make | 


it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by 
this motive aud a des.re to relieve human suffer- 
ing,I will send free of charge, to all who desire it, 
this recipe, in German, French or English, with 
full directions for preparing and using. Sent by 
mail by addressing with stamp,naming this paper. 
W. A. Noyes, 820 Powers Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





Dolly, Isn’t Christmas Jolly ? 


Dolly, isn’t Christmas jolly ? 
Don’t you wish ’twould stay all year? 
Is it always Christmas, Dolly, 
Where you came from? Tell me,dear ! 
Did you live with good Kriss Kringle, 
In his home so far away ? 
Are you glad or sorry, Dolly, 
That you’re here with me to-day? 


Dolly, isn’t Christinas jolly ? 
Oh, if you could only talkk— 
It seems so funny that you can’t, 
When you laugh and cry and walk ! 
I'll try awful hard to teach you 
If you’ll only follow me, 
I think you could learn a little— 
Come. now, just say, a, 6, ¢/ 


Dolly, isn’t Christmas jolly ? 
Oh, you could only eat! 
I nave lots of nuts and candy, 
And plum-pudding’s awful sweet ! 
I think you could eat a little— 
Just a little—if you'd try, 
Would you like some candy, Dolly, 
And some fruit-cake and some pie ? 
Dolly, isn’t Christmas jolly ? 
Ain’t you glad that Santa Claus 
Put you in my stocking? Iam! 








And I think that you are, ’cause 
You do seem so awful happy— 

Do you love me, Dolly dear? 
Oh, ain’t Christmas awful jolly ? 


Don’t you wish ? 


’*twould stay all year? 

eo 

SECRETARY OF STATE’S 
SALARY. 


Inadequate to Meet the Ex- 
pensive Social Requirements 
of the Office. 


In June,1782, Mr. Livingston (our first 
Secretary of State, known then as Sec- 
retary of Foreign Affairs) resigned to ac- 
cept the office of Chancellor of the state | 
of New York. We do not wonder that | 
with a salary of only four thousand dol- | 
lars he should have said he was compell- 
ed to draw upon his private fortune to 
support the offlce. That has been the 
fate of all, or practically all, of his suc- 
cessors ; for, while the salary of the of- 
| fice has been for many years just twice 
that received by Mr. Livingston, eight 
| thousand dollars, the expenditures nee- 
| cosary to maintain the social position 
| which custom has assigned to the offlce 
| 
| 








are greatly more than the salary. Aj} 
Secretary of State, who maintains an es- 
tablishment and entertains 
Ministers and the general publie with 
the generous hospitality now expected 
of him, will owe much gratitude to his 
major-domo, if atthe end of a four years’ 
term he has not contributed from his 
private fortune to the support of his of- 
| fice a sum greater than the salary he has 
received. Thisis an evil, for it may 
i happen that the man best fitted for the | 


ie foreign 








office may refuse it—or leave it as Liv- | 

ingston did—rather than sacrifice a small 

| private fortune to social demands. Din- | 
ners were, in Livingston’s time, as now, 

| diplomatic agencies,as well as imperative 

social events.—Ev-President Harrison in 

July Ladies’ Home Journal. 








GET PLUMP __ 
. » AND ROSY! 


Loring’s Fat-Ten-U and Corpula 
Will Quickly Make You So, 


These Foods Impart VIM tothe Debilitated 
—They Make the Thin Plump and More 
Come Lake 5 Rejuvenate Prematurely 
Old Men and Women—Nothing Like Lor- 
ing’s Predigested Fat-Making y- Life- 
Giving Foods Was Ever Known Before— 
Their Revivifying Power Is One of the 
Medical Wonders of the Age. 


These Foods Cure General Debility, 
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H. ADDIS ACKERMAN, A. M. 

Fat-Ten-U isa concentrated Food of great excel- 
lence which aids tue digestion and assimil ition of 
nutrients taken into the stomach in other foods, It 
isin itself a great health-giving and tissue-building 
food. Loring & Co. make Fat-Ten-U Tablets as well 
as Liquid Fat-Ten-U, as some patients prefer the 
Food in one form, somein the other, Both make 
flesh and repair nervous and cerebral waste. The 
Tablets will be found convenient for travelers and for 
use when away from home, at the office or at work, 
where itis not convenient to carry a liquid remedy. 
Corpula is essentially a fut-producing food, and when 
taken in connection with Fat-Ten-U will increase 
flesh at the rate of from 20 to 30 pounds per month 
and invigorate the whole system. Physicians use 
and prescribe these foods. Together they are recog- 
nized by the medical profession as a safe and certain 
cure for Nervous Prostration. This treatment is per- 
fectly harmless to any one in any condition, however 
delicate. 

The portrait above is that of Prof. Horace Addis 
Ackerman, A. M., long prominently identified with 
educational matters in New York City, who writes 
thus: 

“LORING & CO., Gentlemen:—Several years’ close 
application to my duties as teacher and to some liter- 
ary work which I hope will prove ofsome importance 
resulted in my sinking intoa condition of nervons 
and cerebral exhaustion which my physicians stated 
might terminate deplorably, They told me plainly I 
was threatened not only with death but with inter- 
vening mental derangement. I did not doubt this 
when [ reflected that I was so thin and weak as to 
have the appearance of a consumptive and could not 
concentrate my mind even for ten minutes on any in- 
tellectual task. Atlength Dr. Jacoby recommended 
Loring’s Fat-Ten-U and Corpula Foods and 1 began 
touse them without much faith. Their effect for 
good was almost immediate. Ina week I felt much 
steonger and in six weeks I was quite well and I had 
gained 41 pounds of solid, healthy flesh and rejoiced 
in more physical and mental vim than had been 
mine for years. I never tire of recommending these 
foods to my friends, Yours truly, 

“HORACE ADDIS ACKERMAN, A. M.” 

Prof. Warren Soule, of the Chicago Polyclinic, 
writes: “In tive weeks Fat-Ten-U and Corpula Foods 
cured me of indigestion and increased my weight 32 
pounds.” 

FAT-TEN-U (Tablets or Liquid), $1.00 a Bottle. 
CORPULA 31.00 a Package. 

A month's treatment by the two Foods combined 
consists of one bottle of Fat-Ten-U and one or two 
bottles of Corpula andi costs only $2.00 or $3.00, On 
receipt of cash to full amount of order we will send 
goods prepaid. In ordering goods C. O. D. please 
send 31.00 deposit to guarantee express charges. 

No ‘*Tonies,” ‘“‘Nervines,” ‘‘Sarsaparillas,” or other 
medicine necessary when these Foods are tuken. 
You may write LORING & CO.’S Chicago Medical 
Department about your thinness and debility,or about 
any other medical question. Their physicians will 
give you competent advice without charge. 

Send for ‘‘How To Get Plump and Rosy” and im- 
prove the bust and form. We send it free. 





& 
Send letters and mail, express or C. O. D. orders to 
Loring & Co., Proprietors. To insure prompt reply, 
mention Department as below. Use only the nearest 


eS ORING & CO., Dept. 105. 


No. 3 Hamilton Pl., Boston, Msss. 
No. 115 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
No. 42 West 22d Street, New York City, 
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You can do without it, but it is like twisting 
your nose to spite your face. 

The HoME BAKER AND RoasTER is not aluxury 
but a necessity. Makes tough meat tender, saves 
all its favor and richness, bakes bread moist and 
steams dry bread fresh. Has an established 
reputation of being the only perfect pan in the 
market. Agents wanted. 


dle, Dishwasher, ete. Address: 


CHAS. SCHULTHEIS, “*'sts*pean st. 


A CHOICE 
HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


'“YOUR 
BOYS and GIRLS 
—AND— 


YOU 


NEED IT EVERY DAY 


EUREKA 
Sponge Holders 


Are indispensible for cleaning 
Slates, Blackboards, Mirrors, 
Grease Spots from Clothes, 
ete, 


















Always Ready, 


No Dirty or Wet Hands 
or Sleeves. 


Send 12 cts. for sample, 
or $1.00 for One Dozen free 
by mail. 


WOODMAN & CO., 


(P 0 BOX 2872) 
BOSTON, MASS. 


$100.00 IN GOLD! 


And Hundreds of Valuable Prizes 





To be given away before Christmas, by 


Oo UMBIAN 


To nelp introduce the m: ine into new families. 
TH 


COLUM BIAN already has a larger circu- | 


lation than any similar publication in Massachusetts, 
but we are not satisfied. So,in order to familiarize its | 
name in every househo!d_ where it is not now taken, 
we offer 8100.00 
valuable prizes to the readers of this and other pa- 
= who can form the greatest number of words | 

rom the nine letters in the word COLUMBIAN, 

Here are a few examples: can, cain, cali, cabin, an, am, aim, 
bin, lamb, etc. Eve rson who makes a list of twelve words or 
more will receive a prize. You ought to beable tothink up twelve | 
words with the help given you above, Some may study out fifteen | 
or twenty. The person sending in the largest number of words 
made from the nine letters in COLUMBIAN will receive $50 in 
3 the second $20 In gold; the third $15in gold; the next two 
5 each in gold, the next five $1 each in gold and the next five a 
peat American movement watch, All who send aglist of twelve 
words or over will receive by return mail a valuable souvenir 
boatonniere of McKinley & Hobart or Bryan & Sewall, as you prefer. 
e Grand Prizes will be awarded just before | 

Christmas, and the list of successful contestants 
ublished in the first possi»le issue of the THE 
OLUMBIAN thereafter. Do not use proper 
names, foreign language words or any letter more than 
once, “We guarantee satisfaction in every case or will 
refund your money. We offer these awards simply to 
get THE COL BIAN into new homes and de- 
sireto please all so as to obtain permanent subscribers. 
All we ask is that with your list of words you send 
10c. silver or 12c. stps. to pay for trial subscrip- 
tion to magazine. We refer you to a or 
bank in this city as to our reliability. t to work at 
once and send in a list, with 10c. silver or 12c. | 


i 
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et. : Write for circulars | 
describing this and also Frying Pan, Cake Grid- | 


gohold where it ia not now caken, | the confederacy, is to fall into the hands 





nually sends out at least 100 vessels 
timber laden, in every direction, all the 
way from Corea to Australia and the 
Hawaiian islands, and even to the Kim- 
berly diamond mines and the Johannes- 
burg gold mines, in Africa. It is stated 
that the flag of the Emporer of Japan 
‘ flies from a stick of Puget Sound timber, 
Z ‘The cannon which fired the last shot snq it ig known satel voly that the flag- 
in the last battle of the last war isa gun stat? on ‘Witileor Castle, fede ‘which 
worth knowing something about. Hence, | waves the union jack in the daily view 
the sale of the eight-inch columbiad, | 5¢ Queen Victoria, is a Douglas fir from 
Lady Slocomb, which is advertised in Puget Sound—a Yankee contribution to 
the Mobile Register, arouses the interest | the furniture of the monarch of the Brit- 
| of old soldiers and old soldiers’ sons. | jh Isles, It is also true that the largest 
| “This last engagement,’ said an old flagstaff in Maine, the Pine Tree state, is 
| soldier recently “took place at Spanish | 94 7 ‘ewiston, and it came from Puget 
Fort. This engagement, of course, was’ gound, Nor is ita remarkable piece of 
not a regular battle, and is not perhaps timber, as one comes to think who lives 
i recorded in history as such, but it was, | jp Washington. It is the Douglas fir, 
nevertheless, a fierce conflict. General | known abroad as Oregon pine.—Selected. 
Forrest had sent to Spanish Fort during 
the last days of the war a sufficient force 
of men to guard the place, and among]  §o great is my veneration for the Bible 
the number was the Fifth Battalion of that the earlier my children begin to read 
the Washington Artillery, Captain Cuth- | it the more confident will be my hopes 
bert Slocomb in Command. The Lady | that they will prove useful citizens to 
Slocomb was also brought there, and | their country, and respectable members 
there fired its last shots when Wilson’s | of society.—John Quiucy Adams. 


AN HISTORIC CANNON. 





The Gun From Which Was 
Fired the Last Shot of 
the Civil War. 
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Notice this to-day.This ad.may not appear again. 


$100 
GOLD PREE! 


Who can form the greatest number of words from 
the letters in EDUCATION? You can make twent 
or more words, we feel sure, and if you do, you will 
receive a good reward. Do not useany letter more 
times than it appears in the word. Use no pon 
except English. Words spelled alike, but with dif- 
ferent meaning, can be used but once. Use any dic- 
tionary. Prououns, nouns, verbs, adverbs, prefixes, 
suffixes,adjectives, proper nouns allowed. Anything 
that is a legitimate word willbe allowed. Work it 
out in this manner: education, date, ducat, don,duce, 
duct, cat, con, cot, at, ate, ton, it, on, no, etc. Use 
these words in your list. The publisher of WoMAN’S 
WORLD AND JENNESS MILLER MONTHLY will pay 
$20.00 in gold to the person able to make the largest 
list of words from the letters in the word EDUCA- 
TION; 310.00 for the second; $5.00 for the third; 
$5.00 for the fourth ; and $2.00 each for the thirty next 
largest lists. The above rewards are given free and 
without consideration for the purpose of attracting 
attention toour handsome woman’s magazine,twenty- 
eight pages, one hundred and twelve long columns, 
tinely illustrated, and all original matter, long and 
short stories by the best authors; price, 31.00 per 
year, It is necessary for you, to enter the contest, to 
send 12 two-cent stamps for athree months’ trial sub- 
scription with your list of words, and every person 
sending the 24 cents and a listof twenty words or 
more is guaranteed an extra present, by return mail 
(in addition to the magazine), of a 192-page book, 
“The Master of Ballantrae,”’ by Robert Louis Steven- 
son, a fascinating story of love and thrilling adven- 
ture. Satisfaction guaranteed in every case or money 
refunded. Lists should be sent at once, and not later 
than April 15. The names and addresses of success- 
ful contestants will be printed in May issue,published 
in April. Our publication has been established nine 
years. Werefer youto any mercantile agency for 
our standing. Make yorrlist now. Address, J. H. 
PLUMMER, 905 Temple Court Building, Dept. 1031, 
New York City. 











raiders stormed the place and took it. 


before the old fort was surrendered section of Speech Detects 


belched forth fire and scattered death, 
but to no avail, as the enemy numbered 
several times as much as the garrison. 
After the surrender of the fort some of 
the members of Captain Slocomb’s com- 


mand one night rolled the Lady Sloeomb 





There the Lady Slocomb for a few hours pO yo U Write for our new book, *he Origin of Stammering, by GEO. ANDREW 


LEWIS (who stammered for more. 
» Ww 


ith original illustrations by 


teatise on the Cause and Cor- 
the author, showing the Difference 


of Sonmetee. 

Acopy of the above book, 
neatly d in imitation soft 
leather, with testimonials of 
past graduates and full parti- 


than 30 years). 


cuars oon toeatnest. 
sent pos! to any address. 

THE Lewis SCHOOL FOR 
STamMMEErFR|, 41 Adelaide 
8t. Detroit, Mich. 





off the earthen embankment into a la- po 
goon, their reason being that they did not A ennnl Gestalalng Suggestions and 


want the gun to fallinto the hands of ‘00 QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 


theenemy. It was afterward dug up 

| and earried Mobil ere on U.S. History and Civil Government. A 
and carried to Mobile, where it was pur- | Unique and Bonmaslc Scheme her pr apsorring ‘wer 
| chase , wxnrv RB: ap ene teaching both subjects in one and the same Reci- 
| chased by Henry Badger, a prominent | ons mges. By mail, price 15 cents. Send 
‘confederate of that place, who had stamps. James ne See Supplies 

“ 1 

served through the war, and knew of 


} and Furniture, 1287 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
| the excellence of the Lady Slocomb.” 


The gun was named atter the wife of ATTENTION TEACHERS! 











| Captain Cuthbert Slocomb, who went ery ay employs t Aart earn 


. The ee have 4 = ot et mag —— 
j 39 j an nf ae ‘or towns and villages which solicitors can handle 
out in 1862 in charge of the Fifth Bat- with very large profit. 2000 clubs have been estab. | 
ali f the Washi 7 Arti , lished during the past ten years. ‘he work is not! 
talion of the W ashington Artillery, The only agreeable but possesses even a fascination for 
gun at the battle of Shiloh spat out its | enthusiasts. Representatives make as high as $2000.00 : 

P ; . | ayear, Reasonable cash wages unconditionally guar- 
first smoke and spread its desolation in | anteed on six months contract. Address for particu- 
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HELMBOLD’ 


JELLY OF GLYCERINE AND ROSES 


For Chapped Hands and Lips. 






4 





A Positive Cure for CHAPPED HANDs and Lips,and 
all unpleasant conditions of the SKIN of like charac- 
ter, restoring its freshness and purity. For RovGH 
AND HARD SKIN it is a certain cure,Softening,Clean- 
sing, Purifying and Renewing a healthy action. 

YOUNG LADIES 

who are afflicted with disagreeable Pimples on the 
Fack, by using 

Helmbold’s Jelly of Glycerine and Roses 
will find them effectually removed, leaving the Skin 
Soft and Beautiful. Gentlemen will find it invaluable 
after shaving. Beware of imitation, take no other. 
Sold by Druggists. By mail 25 cents in stamps. 

A. L. HELMBOLD pragates. 
P. 0. Box 883, Philadelphia, Pa. 





. lars, H. Parmelee Library Co., Des Moines, I. 
the ranks of the enemy. Through all : 


the memorable struggle of the Army of 
the Tennessee it went, and everywhere 
it gained well-deserved renown. It was 
| prettily mounted, and was at that time, 
as it probably is now, a handsome gun. 
Now the old relic is to be sold. 


and the gun, along with other relics of 


of others. Years ago several efforts were 
made by the Washington Artillery to 
buy the gun, and they will in all prob- 
ability be heard from at the sale.—Ev- 
change. 


574=9 
4X2=8 


—_—_—__ + ——__—_ Hundreds of combinations can be made. 


Use of Trees of Washington 
State. 


masts comefrom. The spars from which 
the masts of the Defender and Valkyrie 
were made were cut at Kamilchie in the 
state of Washington. That state an- 





mae Similar to number cards, except that letters are used. 

It is interesting to know where ships’ tence-making is a pleasure with these cards. 
Special.—Send 25 cents for one box of each. Your pupils will be delighted with 
hem. They will save you much care and attention. 


Address, NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 


Primary Number Cards. 


YOU SHOULD PROVIDE busy work for idle fingers. Have you tried Primary 
aside The es- | Number cards? A book has 250 cards, printed on both sides, with figures and char- 
| tate of Henry Badger is being wound up, acters, thus enabling the little thinkers to make any imaginable combination in ad- 
dition, subtraction, multiplication, etc., as follows : 


9=4=5 
6*3=2 


Price, post-paid, per box, 15 cents. 


ALPHABET CARDS. 


Word-making and sen- 
Put up in a neat box, post-paid 15 cts. 


> 
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Sample Pattern from our?> 
Grand Prix Outfit. size 8xl1l.3 > 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
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ENGINEERING PROFESSIONAL MEN 
Barvering & Mapping YOUNG MEN 

Mining and others who cannot 
Fleetrieity afford to lose time from 
Machine Desiza work. Send for Free 
Mechanical Drawing Circular and References 
Steam Engineering Stating the Pare you 


wish to Study, to 








(Stat., Loco. & har.) 
Architectural Drawing 
Plumbing & Heating 
English Brauckes 





A marvelous sleep producer. 
no bad habit. 
teed. Contains no opiates. 
gists, 25 cts. Go To Sleep Co., 


mY iT FREE 

a ka 
for iJ days in your own home and 
ve £10 Lo 825. No money in advance. 
$23.00 
$19.50 









4 iar us 'y 
; and 27 ot! er sty eo. All attachments 
FREE. We pay freight. Buy from 
factory. Save agents large profits. 
bl Over 100,000 in use- Catalogue and 
Atestimonials Free. Vriie at once. 
Address (in full), Cash BUYERS’ UNION 
68-164 West Yan Suren St... B.313Chicago, Ll 


$18 aWeek Easy. 


No trouble to make $18 a @ week easy. 
us quick S an a° how eae te 
pay mt pees yar ae 
investigate. 


Mm... will be for your interest 
wb ~4 _—- 
week easy. nowaL HANGe UFATURING Cl CO,,Box 8,4 »De 


aly make $18.0 
“CUSHING” BOILED DOWN. 










You_ work right 
around home. A 
brand new Arey 


e 








An AB C Guide to PARLIAMENTARY LAW. 
sep on the highest authorities, and adapted 
generaluse, CUSHING BOILED pow Nis ex 
ole whatis wanted. It contains the Complete 
cq Vardimentury (ude, soarranged that one can 
find the paticular information he needs at a 
#elaner, A Thumb li: x makes it perfect for 
! reference, and it isso compact that it can be 
a carried in the vest pate. model Constitut- 
ey ion and model By-Laws are added, which ma 
i be followed or 10dified to suit any ‘character c 
Cc 120 pages, size 3 1-2 :. 
214 inches. W ee in Russia’ 2 25 cents; seal 4¢ 


cents, pos 
HOW TO SPELL 


BAD SPELLS CURED | connecrix 


25,000 WORDS. 


This little work oye the correct orthography of a‘l the by oo 
in common use. This Speller is n.ta reprint, but has 
carefully prepared by competent han s to meet the ema 
want fora bo k of this kind, and for the space it occupies has 
no es mn the pabtichisg word, 144 pages. Size 5x21-4 
inches, Imitation sator. Price 10 cts. Russia indexed 2 cts. 
“EXCELSION” ENGLISH-SPANISH AND SPANiSH- 

ENGLISH DICFIONALY, Russ $2 

HO nee mor U NCE 10,000 1 MiFE ECCT T ety 50 ets. 
HOT-WATiR HEATING, Price. $2.00 
BROWNS BUSINESS bay mal LENCE, Cloth, $1. 

LAW AT A GLANCE Half Sheep, $1. 

LAWLER'S AME ty RICAN SANITARY hh > aed $2. 
ty EPING A’ NCE, F 75 
PAYNF’S BU: USINEss & SOCIAL, L Erte R WRITER, $1.00 
PAYNE’S BUSINESS FDUCATGOR, Cloth, $2. 

Aay of the ahove 3 de cent postpaid «n receipt of price, 

iptive oF Agents wanted. Liberal terms, 

EXCELSIOR PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


+. 0. CALEY & CO. Prop’rs, 26 Citz Hall Place, New Terk. 


FREE vi diced OUTFIT 














TO HELP INTRODUCE 





into 100,000 new hemnen this season. Over 100 Pat- | 





Sores. Our new illustrated ma ¢ has the largest cireulation 
of avy similar publication in this coun- 
try, but we are not satisfied. Wehave 
c 2 contracted for 100,006 “Grand 
f Cenenpiong Outfits to be given 
i tst ste 0009 persons who 
. cilver or 1 2e, stamps 
i This hardly 
re, Mailing. ete.. 
t those who s¢ ul 






















a het ‘aku bi: a andr 
new their subscription ev 
ery year, that we now mak 


the offer of the age 
Stam ping Outfit 


contains over 


Sample Pattern from our 
Grand Prix Outfit, size 8x11. 





variety, among them: Two 
full and handsome aiphabets, 
1 Sunflower, 8x11; 1 Parrott 
‘ai and Branch, 8x11; Bleeding 
Hearts, Ball: Bunch Forget-me-nots, 4x7; 1 Desicen Owl, 8x11: Roses, 
5x9: Pond Lilies, 11x14; Bunch Grapes, 3144; also designs Rabbit's 
Head, Butterfly, Maple Leaf, Tray ek th I rn, of many designs, 
Turkey on Plaiter, Punch Strawherrics, Pour Leaf Clover, Bunch 
Pinks, Lilies, Litue Girl Roiling Hoop; also seven braiding 
patterns for flannel enibroidery, seve ral conventional desicus, and 
82 others, a total of over 100 very pretty and useful pat- 
terna, making in all the Grand Prize Oytfit of the se oe 
Bought separately at the stores they would coat 82.003 w: 

if you send us cally 10¢. silver or 12c. Sas. 
ription to magazine, and inelude with every order Full 
1 ot sea for Stamping, also for making powders of all kinds, 
Any publisher in New England will satisfy you as to our reliability. | 


Address, THE COLUMBIAN, 1520tis St. Boston, Mass. 











send 
for tri: 


Forms 
Perfect slumber guaran- 
At all drug- 
Boston. 


The “Grand Prix” | 


| Holines. 


A Crystal Wedding. 


JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


“Tis time for our crystal wedding,”’ 
Said Mr. Frost to his wife, 

With a suddenly sharp expression, 
That cut like a two-edged knife, 

“The North Wind must be invited 
To bring his friend from the East, 

And none of our friends must be slighted 
Or fail to appear at the feast.” 

So then they began to make ready 
With speed, regardless of cost, 

For the beautiful crystal wedding 
Of Mr. and Mrs. Frost. 

The North and East Wind called for 
Miss Snow and cld Mister Sleet, 

And all of that party together 
Were sure to have things complete. 


In honor of the occasion, 
The houses with fringe they drape, 
Rich beads and bugles of Crysial 
Suspended in every shape, 
While all the poles and the chimneys 
Were drest in transparent suits, 
And the trees were overloaded 
With loveliest glace fruits. 


The Telegraphs were invited, 
So out of town couldn’t go; 

And the Telephones failed to answer 
When any one cried ‘Hallo! ”’ 

The magnates were not forgotten, 
Who stand in serene repose, 

And Franklin made his appearance 
With an icicle on his nose. 


There were acres on acres of Dd 

And wonderful rivers and lakes ; 

Most beautiful caves and pictincn, 
And delicate frosted cakes ; 

While cobweb curtains suspended 
Above the scene, in mid-air, 

Lent a charm to the crystal wedding, 

That proved such a grand affair. 


Decanters and tumblers, engraven 
With initials of old Jack Frost, 
Were scattered about in profusion— 
No telling just what they cost ; 
And I couldn’t begin to number 
How many from out of town 
Came in to this erystal wedding, 
And at the banquet sat down. 





Old Sol got wind of the matter 
Just as he was going to bed, 
And out from between the curtains 
He suddenly popp.d his head 
And smiled, as with glowing fingers 
He took Jack Frost by the ears, 
And loosened the pearls and diamonds, 
That straightway dissolved in tears. 





| Soon faded the lovely picture, 

| The limpid and sparkling sheen, 

| That s. ened to our raptured Vision, 

| Like unto a fairy scene ; 

And some will remember the beauty, 
And swne will remember the cost, 

Of the wonderful crystal wedding 
Of Mr. and Mrs. Frost. 


—————————~@-—___ 





Truth is tough ; it will not break, like | 
a bubble, ata bone hs 
it about all day like a football, and it| 
| will be round and full at evening. —O. W. 


nay, you may kick | 








The 
Normal ® 
Nevstrector a 


| Ts before you and speaks 
‘for itself. It aims to give 
| the greatest possible amount 
‘of good, thorough, practical 
| matter for the benefit of its 
‘readers. We cheerfully sub- 
-mit it for comparison with 
| any other educational jour- 
nal, and after having 

‘cluded that it heads the list, 
the 
cents a 





con- 


observe that 
50 
or one-half 
as charged for 
It practicaliy has the field 
ie itself and is winnng new 


} you will 
iprice is only 
“year, as much 


is others. 


readers and friends at the 





ONLY 
HALF 


PRICE 


Normal Instructor, one year 


NEG 


The 
Value 
IS fo 
the 
Cost 
as 

6 tol 


irate of several housin! 


| 
jeach month, 
| 


Remember 


Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching, 
Both taken together, only 80c. 





Normal 





50 
1.00 


= Postage 8c extra. 


$ 


Cloth 
Bound 


Page’s 


~ $ Theory? Practice 


of Teaching 


Is, without exception, the 
best, the most extensively used, 
and therefore the most pop- 
for 
the guidance of teachers in 
their every-day work. Its 
adoption by the State of 
New York of the 
books which teachers are 
required to study in prepar- 
ation for their work is 
indication of the real worth 
of this great work. It has 
stood the test of nearly fifty 
years, and can be found 


ular book ever written 


as one 


an 


the library of more teachers 


than any other book on 
teaching. Price, cloth bound, 
$1.00; paper bound, 50e. 


That 80 cents pays for 


Instructor one 


year, and Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching, 


cloth bound, postage 8 cents extra. = = = = 


That 70 


cts. pays for Normal Instructor one year, and Page’s 
Theory and Practice of Teaching, paper bound, pos- 
WHY PAY $1.00 for a paper no 
better than the Instructor when you can get the In- 
structor together with the best book on teaching for 


tage 8 cents extra. 


only 80 cents ? 


| 





Normal Instructor, . . 
Dansville, N. Y. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 








" THE ONLY 
$1.00 Snap Shot 


CAMERA 


IN THE WORLD. 


ANY live person can make more money intromeans 
the *Comet,"’ the only $1.00 Snap Shot Cam- 
era made, than with anything else on earth—the 
greatest seller out. Itis nota toy, but a perfect in- 
strument that takes py photos and is so simple 
it can be manipulated achild—cannot get out of 
order. Bont anywhere fa the U.S. for $1.00. Guaran- 
teed—your money back if you want it, Agents want- 
ed everywhere. Send sated for a —s 
terms, ete. Address, 


THE KRAMER ©0., Dansville, | N. ¥. 





ee a specialty. 
RD & CO., 
WE DDING * E. Main ual North Sts., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Mention NoRMaL INSTRUCTOR. 


A Position for You 


I agree to secure a position for every student who 





becomes competent in my Shorthand by Mail Course, 
or refund tuition. Course only $15. Writeto F. M. 


ALLEN, Commercial College, Williamsport, 
Pa. 





Thermal amgeozed Folding Vapor Bath Cabinet 
TI > Cheap, Perfect. Turk- 
ish or Russian bath at home, with or 
without face steaming attachment; 
entirely renovates the system; cures 
colds Kheumatism, Neuralgia, female 
complaint, all bl , Skin, nerve and 
kidney diseases ; reduces surplus flesh 
~beautifies the complexion, Guaran- 
teed best made. Protected by patent. 
Special discount to teachers. Book 
free, Molioukepp & McCreery, 
Dept. 9; Toledo, Ohio. 


Christmas Cards!|* 


nie 1igc., 2c., 3c., 4c., each. Booklets 12c., 15c., 20c., 
25c., 30c., 35c. Special ‘to TEACHE ready 


FREE* TEACHERS 


Cc Acs and few sample 
Reward Cards free if you 
mention this paper. JOHN 
Best goods for least mone ney. 








WILCOX, 
Milford, N. Y. 








Send 25 cents fora Whitney “Adjustable” 


FOUNTAIN - PEN, 


14k. gold. Price $1.75. Examine, and if satis- 


factory pay the Ex. Co. $1.50. Pen fully guaranteed, 
Agts. wanted. R. W. WHITNEY, 236 Superior St, 
Cleveland, O.—Special price to teachers, 

References : R. E. McKission, Mayor; W. B. Neff, 
Judge of Common Pleas. 





: We deliver FREE 0 
§ coipt of $2. this ladies. box 
sycalf Waterproof Shoe. 
The feet are easily kept Warn 
ud Dry, no need of Rubbers. 
Strong, dressy and durable, and 
the most stylish and best made 
$2 shoe to be found in this or any 





ther market. Made with the 
ew London tee, sizes 21-2 to7, 
widths Eand EE. Puzzle sent 
FREE with each order. Send for 
atalogne, Department B, New 
Postal Shoe Co., 383 Washing- 
PRALS ton Street, Boston, Mass. 


Systematic Collections — 


At less than one-half the usual prin, 40 minerals, 
or 40 Rocks (with unlabelled duplicate fragments) for 
2.00, 24 t of Invertebrates for $3.50. Each Col- 
ection in strong cloth covered case, with separate 
tray for each specimen, and accompanied with Text- 

book ot 60 s. Descriptive circulars free. RE 

LIEF MAPS, LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, ETC. 
Edwin E. Howell. 

612-17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


When writing mention INSTRU! CTOR. 
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CATARRH 


Is the most prevalent of diseases. Itisa lo- $ 
cal ailment of the mucous membrane as well 
as constitutional and 


7; CAN BE. ; 


{ eradicated by proper treatment. Dr. Sykes 
= cured himself in 1870 and the treatment has 


CURED 


thousands since, and will cure you. Send for 
the best book on catarrh ever published. 
Mailed free. 





ryv" 
? 
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#&5.00 per 1000 for distributing circulars ; ‘7 
close 4c. Globe Advertising Association, N. Y. Cit 





F Agrand silverware offer. er. Send 2c. —_ for 
188 Pos Postage. N. Nov. Co., Beaver Springs, Pa. 


GE A GOVERNMENT POSITION—We tl you 
how. Thousands of vacancies soon; your 
chance good. T. HERALD, Beaver Springs, Pa. 


FAT HOW TO = t+ IT. Fulldiet. Elegant 
treatment. B ‘tor.” Send two-cent 
stamp for manual. neo Wing, Plainfield, Conn. 


VISITING CARDS. Script Type [a Type 


? Gold Watch FREE to Age ©: (0¢. 
DEXTER LELAND, Wastboree b 4 


LADIES’ STAMPING OUTFIT, prose $4.05 


isfaction guaranteed or money refund 











_| J. Henry Debus, 547 Sacramento Ave., Chicago. 





i of agen Sy your own hand- 
4 Copies at a time ting, with our Duplicate 


ad Paper. Good for 1 wo impressions. Note size 15c. 
Fools-cap size 25c. Speed Pub. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 





One full size keen edge for sharpening razors,and a 
never failing corn cure. Sent postpaid for a Dime 
and a two-cent stamp. 

A. S. SUPPLY Gomer Any, 
Verdilla, Pa. 


oafHE ART OF CRAYON PORTRAIT 


AIN'TING taugh per week to work 
ty : at your con ep one with 2c stamp. 
F, A. - Grant, 1544 Chapel St., Charleston, 8. C. 





faa REMNANTS for CRAZY PATCH 
SI LK 10c3 a - ages, 25e. 25 skeins 
Sesieuthen y Silk 20c. Catalogue, 


Crazy Stitches and list of: 400 Quilt Patterns with 
order. LADIES’ ART CO.,B.71,St.Louis,Mo. 


We Pa Sala to men and women in every 
ry town to work for us, day or 

evening, it their hOmes; nice, pleasant work; no 

Canvassing. Experience not a Enclose 

stamp for particulars. Departm 

STANDARD MFG. co., 142 W. 334 St., N. Y 


sa CLIPPINGS WANTED, -os 


We want one person in every town to send us News- 

mod prt dy for which we pay $5 per 100. When 
writing enclose 10 lc stamps for instructions, blanks 
and exclusive rights. N. Pub. Co., BeaverSprings, Pa. 


Globes, Dictionaries, Maps, Organs 
all school-room aids given for afew 
hours work, of yourself and schol- 
ars. Bicycles, watches,typewriters, 


etc. Write and say what you want, SPEED 
PUBLISHING CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Self Home Treatment for Ladies, 


free, with full instructions, some of this 
a: poepamnicn by which ladies can cure them- 
selves of female troubles without aid of a physician, 
at a cost of about 12 cents a week. Tell others of it— 
thatis all I ask. Mrs. Summers, Notre Dame, 
Ind., Box 6. 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL. 


Thoroughly taught by experts. Catalogue and 
first lesson free. Positions for all graduates. 
POTTS SHORTHAND COLLEGE, 
Williamsport, Pa. 


Challen’s Bureau of Information 


to Buy, Sell or Negotiate and Challen’s Labor 
Saving Records ruled, printed and indexed for 
quick entry and instant reference available for any 
business or profession. Will save you money. 
RD CHALLEN, 
165-167 Broadway, New York. 


VERY LADY, GENTLEMAN or 
Child troubled with Excessive Sweaty Feet 
and Arm Pits should try at once DAMIN 

NON-PERSPIRATION, Itis an old and well 
tried remedy, that has cured many and will cure you. 
It restores the diseased members to their normal con- 
dition. At dealers, 50c. and $1.00 or sent by mail on 
receipt of price. 

DAMIN MEDICAL co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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At Christmas Tide. 





BY FRANK C. RIEHL. 





So calm, so crisp and cold the air, 
And over hill and dale 

The earth is robed in spotless white, 
Chaste as a bridal veil. 

Yon woodland pathway e’en appears 
Straight as the Golden Rule, 

Where children e’er are wont to trudge 
Their winding way to school. 


At peace with nature and itself 
The world doth seem to be ; 

And every sign conveys the sense 
Of perfect unity, 

As when the star of Bethlehem, 
On that blest natal morn, 

Shone with its soft effulgence when 
The Savior, Christ, was born. 


All restful is the tide of life 
Beneath the wintry sky, 

Ev’n as the ice-bound mountain stream, 
Half-slumbering, trickles by. 

The crow’s harsh challenge e’en has 

ceased 

To vex the saucy jay, 

And o’er the fields the Christmas chimes 
Sound faint and far away. 


Such is the outer world—within, 
Where crackling fires burn, 
There glows the warmth of generous love 
In grateful hearts that learn 
New lessons from the lips that tell 
The story, new as old, 
Of how the Christ at Galilee 
Redeemed the Father's fold. 


Where smiling plenty spreads her board, 
And fortune’s favors bide, 

Or where the miser shares his hoard 
Till want is satisfied, 

Whoso brings gifts, or large or small, 


Whate’er their purport be, 
All joys this day are sanctified 
Through Christian charity. 


Wherefore each grateful voice that soars 
To heaven in hymns of praise, 

Is charged with melody divine 
From earth’s divergent ways, 

While children laugh o’er new-found 


toys, 
And teachers home from school, 
May find new friends, new life and love, 
About the hearth of yule. 


—__~-. - +e - —___ 


Do not look for wrong and evil, 
You will find them if you do ; 





As you measure for your neighbor 
He will measure back to you. 
Look for goodness, look for gladness, 
You will meet them all the while ; 
If you bring a smiling visage 
To the glass, you meet a smile. 
—_—_—— 2+ 
Beware of Ointments for 
Catarrh that contain Mercury. 


as yee! A will surely destroy the sense of smell 
and completely derange the whole system when 
entering it through the mucous surfaces. Such 
articles should never ie used except on prescrip- 
tions from reputable Ves gre ians, asthe damage | |p, 
they will do is ten fold to the good you can possi- | 
| bly derive from them. Hall’s Catarrh Cure,man- 
| ufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., con- 








ty | tains no mercury, and is taken internally, acting 


| directly upon the blood and_mucous surfaces of | 
| thesystem. In buying Hall’s Catarrh Cure be | 
| ow | you get the genuine. It is taken internally, | 
and made in Toledo, Ohio, by F. J. Cheney & Co. 
Testimonials free. 
Sold b om sts, price 75c. per bottle. 
Hall’s y Pills are the best. 


10 copies of Pathfinder 18 weeks to one address 
$1.50. Pathfinder, Washington, D.C. 


OLD BOOKS GE? Stamp For 


A. J. Crawford,312 N. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


FULL 








List free. 2,400 pieces 
6 cts. copy, sample free. 
Dance Album, Song 
Folio post free 60c each. 
Piano Instructor, Vio- 


SIZE 
Se Te ronINSON & 
MUSIC. rss 


‘A Notable Book of Devotion. 
**“LIGHT UNTO IY PATH.’’ 


By Rev. JoHN HALL, D, 2 ..Minister Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Jew York. A book of devo- 
tional readings forevery day in the year, adapted to 
the needs of communicants of the Presbyterian 
Church. 1 vol, square 16 mo., bound handsomely 
and appropriately after designs made by Messrs. 
Louis Tiffany & Co. Boxed, $1.50. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by BRENTANO’S, 31 Union 
Square, New York 


A MANUAL 


Containing suggestions and 500 Questions and 
Answers on U. S. History and Civil Government. 
A Unique and Economic Scheme for combining 
and Teaching both ed in one and the same 
Recitation. 48 Pag By mail, 15 cents. Send 
stamps. JAMES TIC CONNELL,” School Supplies 
and Furniture, 1237 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


I HAVE 


50,000 BOOKS 
| WANT TO SELL THEM! 


Books of every description, mostly new, many 
second hand. The prices will astound you! 
will mail you my last two catalogs F 
The Book Shop, 169 Madison St., Chicago. 


BIG PAY - - 
LITTLE WORK. 


I will help one person in every town to 


EARN = SOFIE - MONEY, 


Acting as local subscription agent for 
more than 2500 periodicals. Send 2-cent 
stamp to-day for large catalogue with 
Wholesale Prices and $100.00 PRIZE 
OFFER. 


Cottrell’s Subscription Agency, 
North Cohocton, N. Y. 


Christmas Plays 
Christmas Dialogues 
Christmas Recitations, 


Send for free descriptive catalogue of hundreds 
of books of Recitations, Readings, Dialogues, 
Plays, Tableaux, Charades, Pantomimes, Athletics 
and Gymnastics, Sports and Amusements, Magic, 
ete. 

THE DEWITT PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


33 Rose St., New York. 


MEMORY 


PROF. A. LOISETTE’S 


Assimilative Memory System. 


The last, most complete and perfect edition. 


SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES 
MIND WANDERING CURED. 


Indispensable in preparing for examin- 
ations. Any bock learned in one reading. 

Handsomely bound, with portrait and autograph. 

Price $2.50 American, 10s, 6d. English. Prospectus 
with opinions of Educators Scientific, ee 
ional and Business Men all: over the world FR 
Address. A. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Avenue, pond 
York, or 200 Regent Street, London. 

Not sold elsewhere. 


Exceptional, The Teacher's ElDorado. 


Send 2c. stamp for particulars, increasing Teachers 
salaries 3, 5 or 10 times. WITHAL 
BOOK CO., Bourse Bld’g, Philadelphia. 
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KB Frost, -, President, H. G. GARDNER, Sec. 
H. A. LAWRENCE, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


THE RIGHT PLACE TO BUY 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


Colors, Drawing Papers, Blue Process Pa- 
per, T-Squares, Scales, Curves, Tri- 
angles, and all kinds of Archi- 
tect’s and Engineer’s 
Supplies, 


Artists’ Materials and Picture Frames 


Is AT 


FROST & ADAMS CO., 


Importers Wholesale and Retail Dealers. 
37 Cornhill, Boston, [lass. 
4—-New Catalogue Free on Application. 





Dr. Shaw, of Lowell, Mass., a graduate 
of Harvard Medical School, and a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Medical Society, 
has prepared a wonderful remedy for 
colds, which he has aptly named Life 
Guard. It is put up in convenient form 
for the pocket, and a few doses are guar= 
anteed to cure the most severe cold, 
without unpleasant or injurious conse- 
quences. No morphine. No quinine. 
No nauseous or dangerous drugs. Money 
will be refunded, if purchaser be not 
satisfied. 50 cents by mail. Address, 

Dr. Thomas P. Shaw, Lowell, Mass. 





PIANO youean earn one easily. Address to- 
day. Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


Rubber Goods iar riccitien. athe fee. 


MARRIAGE PAPER Rin ecg es Mr 


plan. Best references. free. The 
Pilot moe 10 cents. NATIONAL i AGENCY, Mineral "Point, Wis, 





YOUR NAME on 50 Lovely Cards, perfect Gems and Prem!- 

ums, 1 Ring, Fountain Pen, Cuff Buttons, Collar button, Scarf 

in, Watch es ete; all with our new lar Monthly ,3 mos. 

for 1Me. and 2c. postage. JEWEL CARD CO., CLINTONVILLE, CONN. 


YOUR, Cae Se AONE eee 


S <a> 

way, 1 a Handkere roo 

eae 
naa 


‘Art of Love Making,”’ (both aa 
IALLING BROS., ‘Durham, Conn. 


and Agents Sample Book, all for 10c. 
Hustling Agente in 
each town, gentleman or 
lady. ee ee — 


legitienate; no risk; $800 a year. Box 228, Augusta, Main 




















mo, Motto ey 
Cards,&e., also 1 SOU- 
rs J Monday ALBUM, 1 Ring, 1 set Joker’s eae 
} ‘set Comic Transparen also a great Budget of Jokes, Conundru: 
Riddles, &c., ite Side Splitters & Button Busters, Fun for a year. All for 
10 cents, postage 4 cents. X. L, BIRD CARI CO., Clinton tonville, Conn. 


Button 


in Buttons. man Me. 2¥ ra. Ze 5Sample Buttons 
and 32p talogue, over 300 illustrations. Address 


“ae Motto Buttons! 


an Kinds ot Dews- paper clippings ant 
acquaintances names. $50 a thousand. Par 
Gectuaferctang: NEWS CLIPPING CO., Dept. B.C. , 804 W. 130th 8t..N.¥ 
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R comes under 

the head of 

NATURAL HISTO 

i. Send two cent stamp 
for Best List of Books 
in Botany, Insects, 
= Rirds, Fishes and all 
= kinds of nature study || 
Headquarters for all 


Ps San ate” 21 = 
Se Natural History Books. || 
_RRADLRE WHIDDEN, 







_18 Areh St., Boston, Mass. | 




















ho CISSOLUTEL 
APH OUTFIT is ~ latest. and La none 

ag Everybody <a and delighted. You can make a 
S, photograph in 40 seconds. no dry plates, 
dark room, or chemicals; need no practice. Pictures are 
just as clear as if produced id 2 $200.00 camera. You 
can COIN BIG MONEY making peopie’s ——— 
cent each. We will send the wonderful Photo Out- 


talisman. Remember, ten cents ate he the TRIL- 

o.oo and we will send it i the same package 

the Photo. Outfit, all postpaid for 10c. silver or 

8T4B 5 PUTO. CO., 9 Murray St. New York, N. Vo 








The Coast-Guard. 





BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 





Do you wonder what I am seeing 
In the heart of the fire, aglow ; 
Like cliffs in a golden sunset, 
With a summer sea below ? 
I see, away to the eastward, 
The line of a storm-beat coast, 
And I hear the tread of the hurrying 
waves, 
Like the tramp of a mailed host. 


And up and down in the darkness, 
And over the frozen sand, 
I hear the men of the coast-guard 
Pacing along the strand ; 
Beaten by storm and tempest, 
And drenched by the pelting rain, 
From the shores of Carolina, 
To the wind-swept bays of Maine. 


No matter what storms are raging, 
No matter how wild the night, 
The gleam of their swinging lanterns 
Shines out with a friendly light. 
And many a shipwrecked sailor 
Thanks God, with his gasping breath, 
For the sturdy arms of the surfmen 
That drew him away from death. 


And so, when the wind is wailing, 
And the air grows dim with sleet, 

I think of tne fearless watchers 
Pacing along their beat. 

I think of a wreck, fast breaking 
In the surf of a rocky shore, 

And the !ife-boat leaping onward 
To the stroke of the bending oar. 


I hear the shouts of the sailors, 
The boom of the frozen sail, 

And the creaks of the icy halyards 
Straining against the gale. 

“Courage !’’ the captain trumpets, 
“They are sending help from land!” 

God bless the men of the coast-guard, 
And hold their lives in his hand! 

—St. Nicholas. 





Maumee. Valley. Music. Company. 
TEAC Fi E R ° GET THE LATEST COPYRIGHTED SONGS, Waltzes, Marches 


and Two-Steps named below. If your music dealer hasn't pieces wanted in stock, send half pub- 
lished price of sheet music to our Home Office, Toledo, O., and pieces selected will be mailed in strong 
pasteboard cylinder, to prevent mutilation in the mails, or ill shape from too close wrapping. 


Some Recent Successes By This Company Are Enumerated Below. 
VOCAL 


Don’t buy stale or trashy music, expecting to save a few cents. 





re OLD TIME, Topical, Charles Sumner Clark 4 ‘ ; 2 $ .40 
OTHER’ S CONVICT 30N, Charles ne Couch . 4 ‘ P P . 40 
«DOLLY Y Reginald M. Tewksbury . . 4 60 
* GO BACK TO THE LITTLE ONE, JIM! ” Reginald M. Tew ksbury A 50 
MY LOVE WILL BE BACK AGAIN, SOME DAY sooner: Adelaide Richmond P 40 
: SWEET LILAC FLOWERS, Walt. E. Weston A 40 
* THE LITTLE GOLD RING THAT MY NELL GAVE TO ME, Albert D. Liefeid ; 50 
* DEM GOOD OLE DAYS DONE GONE! Albert D. Liefeld . , ‘ e ‘ 60 
HEIGH-HO! BABYHOOD, (Poem by James W a ms ) Florence O'Neill. 5 60 
A SUMMER SONG, Florence O'Neill : ‘ ° “ ; 50 
* 1 AM A SAILOR BOLD, Clark E. Stewart... 9 ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ F 75 
COME, M.S. a e ° ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 50 
BABY’S LULLABY Charles W. Gaston ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 40 
BEND MY WILL, To THINE, (Sacred) Charles Marion Couch . ‘ P j 60 
IMMANUEL'S LAND, (Sacred, ) Charles Marion Couch - p 50 
SHE WAS ONCE A MOTHER'S DARLING, ements aah and H: urry Osborne ; é 50 
IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN! Richard M. Truax e , 40 
BROKEN VOWS! Richard M. Truax ‘ p . P F ‘ 40 
UNDER THE SILV’RY MOON, Richard M. Truax’ . ‘ , ‘ . , 40 
CUBAN NATIONAL HYMN Richard M. Truax ‘ ; ; ‘ P 40 
DOWN BY THE RUNNING ‘STREAM, Richard M. Truax . ‘ 5 ‘ 40 
YOU ASK ME WHY I LOVE YOU, Richard M. Truax . ‘ 3 ‘ js 50 
WAITING FOR MY LOVED ONE, Kate Bel] Truax P j P i 4 40 
SLUMBER, MY BABY, Kate Bell Truax ‘ . P ° ‘ 50 
INSTRUMENTAL 
ANDANTE RELIGIOSO, For Pipe Organ, Charles Marion Couch i . ‘ ‘ 50 
ROMANZA d’AMOUR, Violin and Piano, Frederick D. Bloomfield ‘ ; é 40 
* BACHELOR GIRL, Two Step, Frederick D. Bloomfield. ‘ ‘ é ‘ 50 
* NEW YORK’S DARLING, March, Rosalind Adelaide Richmond F P 50 
* COON’S DELIGHT, Dance Characteristic, Rosalind Adelaide Richmond — P Pp 50 
“SWE x4 IS TRUE LOV E,” Waltz, Rosalind Adelaide Richmond a‘ P ‘ § 
RAINY-DAY, Mazurka, Sallie D. Ewing : > ‘ P ‘ i “ P 50 
GOBLINS FROLIC, Dance Characteristic, Florence O'Neill ° A . ‘ 50 
MAUMEE VALLEY, TwoStep, Richard M. Truax ; ‘ m ° ‘ , 60 
* GO BACK TO THE LITTLE ONE, JIM, Medley Waltz Arr. by Otto Merz ‘ ‘ é 60 





But, after all, Reginald M. Tewksbury’s great ‘‘DOLLY” song is the “fad” these times. You c-a-n-t 


get away from it. It follows you. 
If this, or any of the above songs are not obtainable at Music Stores, send price direct to us, and 
music wanted will be mailed in strong pasteboard cylinder, to prevent its being mutilated in the 
mails, or in bad shape from too close wrapping. 
* Price of orchestrations or other arrangements of any of our music will be made known upon ap- 
plication to our main office, Toledo, Ohio, U. 8. A. 
ALSO PUBLISHERS OF “SCHOOL AND HOME MELODIES,” 
A little book of original songs for children mailed for 30 cents and postage. 


MAUMEE WALLEY MUSIC COMPANY, 


EW YORK. TOLEDO. CHICAGO, 


IAXPROVED 


FOOT WARMERS 


For warmth, comfort, durability. 


An ideal indoor shoe made of felt, completely lined with 
- lambs wool, Soft leather soles, strong but pliable. Noiseless, 


Write for prices on “Home Comforts.” 





SOFT 
SOLE 





Colors, black, navy blue, gray. Mailed postpaid. Ladies’ size 
$1.25, men’s size $i 60. Your money refunded if goods are not 
satisfactory. Booklet sent free for the asking. 


ADDRESS 





BLUM SHOE CO., 


P. O. Box 777; = ° Dansville, N. Y. 











this printer. 
Look out for imitations. 
ton Printer.” 






The Lawton 3i 


Itisthe simplest and cheapest process ever invented. 
Its work is an exact fac-simile of ordinary writing. Draw- 
ings can be reproduced in several colors at one printing. 
One hundred copies of the original can be produced in 
twenty minutes. Copies of examination questions; 
words of a song; problems for the class; programs of 
school exercises ; any kind of work can be duplicated on 
Send’ for price-list, sample of work, etc. 
Make sure that you get the ““Law- 
Take no other if you want a perfect one. 


LAWTON & CO., 


20 Vessey St., New York; 101 Lake St., Chicago, Ill.; or, 132California St., SanF'rancisco. 





Used by thousands of Superintendents, 
er Teachers and School Officers. 


—_——— 
GREATEST LABOR SAVING DE. 
VICE of the AGE for TEACHERS, 


The most reliable, 


Cleanest and Cheapest 
Duplicating Process 


In Exhistence. 
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money. FREE! FREE! 


selling exclusively to the genera! poss direct, at factory cosi—the only firm where you get the 
‘xact Value for your money. 


t#°CASH or on EASY PAYMENTS, 


to suit your circumstances. 
ne nde yoy a under our special warrant ¢ 

a: in advance, Safe deli to pur- 
(REFERENCE Menus bank, year teak, 
any bank, the editor of this paper, or any of 


Real 
added. 












ea 
the Pople,” containing a 
recent peterensee, Sense ‘ree. Den’t 
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Send for our new 1896 Cat- Fi 

alogue, illustrated in colors i 
containing full descriptions of : 









all our Pianos and Organs. § 
RKREMEMBEK we are the ouly 
firm of actual manufacturers 
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profits Jy 






There are no Agents’, Dealers’ or Middlemen / 
£3) 
Organs chipped on thirty days’ trial in ff 
for twenty-five years. No money re & 
chaser guaranteed. 

TERMS: No Satisfaction. No Pay. 


—As an advertisement we will sell to the, 
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book specially fitted and finished for only ®160, 
orone of our latest PARLOR ORGANS for F B25. 
ALL —~ for each instrument FR 
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FREE! so'tne'scitow 


statements! 
A DEAF MAN’S SLATE. 


slate. 





tion and public speaking perfectly. 
WILLIAMS, Lead, S. D. 
Am satisfied I had consumption ; 


had a distressing cough, profuse 
expectoration, was reduced in 
flesh and strength. Used Aerial 
Medication four years ago. It 
cured me, and I have been well 
and able to preach ever since. 
REv. I. H. Hoskins, Reed, Tex. 
A TEACHER’S EXPERIENCE. 


of me. 


of weight and strength. 





health that belonged to me twelve years ago. 
RICHARD OSBORNE, Brazil, Ind. 


CURED IN ’92, WELL IN ’96. 


34 years agoI had risings in 
my head, had Catarrh 30 years, 
hearing failed, for many years 
could not hear loud conversa- 
tion two feet away, had con- 
tinual roaring in my ears, 
hoarseness, throat sore and dry, 
intense pain over eyes, and 
“stopped up” feeling in my °* 
head. General health so im- 
paired was not able to work. 


See Special Free Offer Below. 


sive, health very 
paired ; 


family and friends to believe I 
had consumption, Used Aerial 
Medication in 1887. It cured 





been eutinaly free from Catarrh, and my health 
is fully restored. A. G. FREEMAN, Parker's Lake, 
Ky. 

Aerial Medication has 
triumphed and I am 
cured. One thousand 
dollars would be nothing 
compared tothis. Ihave 
had bitter suffering from 
Catarrh. Since I had La- 
grippe the disease settled 
in the back of my head 
and my sufferings have 
been almost unbearable. 
I thank God I ever heard of your treatment, which 
has no equal. I can speak in the higfest terms 
of Aerial Medication. 

Miss E. S. ORR, E. Harpswell, Maine. 


Medicine for 3 Months’ Treatment Free. 

To introduce this treatment and prove beyond 
doubt that Aerial Medication will cure Deafness, 
Catarrh, Throat and Lung Diseases, I will, fora 
short time, send Medicines for three months’ 
treatment free. Address, 


J. H. Moore, M.D., Dept. A. 18, Cincinnati. 0. 





jal attention 
remarkable 


I was a’most totally deaf 25 
years; could not hear a steam 
whistle; had to carry a slate so 
tl a people could “‘talk’’ to me. 

In one week after commenc- 
ing Aerial Medication, surprised | 7 ; . r x 
sy Staal tay Aiea the | Like Christmas candles on a tree, 
I steadily improved, and 
now can hear the slightest noise | Dreamland’s the place ! 


and can understand conversa- 
Epw. E. 





While teaching a country F 
school twelve years ago, I took | And in my dream all dolls had souls / 


Catarrh inits worst form, which 
almost made a physical wreck | And white as mine, I’m sure they were : 
In ’92I had LaGrippe, | 
was followed by a very bad 
cough, free expectoration, loss As the apples sweet that came to me 
My A week ago on the Christmas tree, 
physician advised change of Stepped daintily up and softly said, 
climate. ‘This I was not able to do, but used 
Aerial Medication ; to the surprise of friends, it 
cured me, and for three years have had the good Come, live with us, the Queen of Dolls.’ 





I used Aerial 
Medication in 1892, It stopped the roaring, pain | 
and soreness in my head and throat, fully re- 
stored my hearing, and for four years have been 
free from catarrh, and able to work. 

Wo. F. Bowers, Howell, Ark. 


I had fetid Catarrh in its worst 
form, the discharge from my 
head was profuse and very offen- 
much im- 
a bad cough, loss of 
weight and strength caused my 


me and for nine years I have 


Patty’ Ss Drewa, 





CLARA G. DOLLIVER. 





‘ast night,’”’ she said, with wide-open 
eyes, 
‘‘When stars were hung in deep black 
skies, 


| A wonderful dream came down to me. 

I do declare 

I saw ahundred dollies there ! 

The tallest tall as a water-pail, 

The smallest small as a finger-nail ; 

And some were dark and some were fair, 

With pretty heads of curly hair ! 

They smiled, and bowed, and nodded to 
me, 

Like Arabelle on the Christmas tree. 

Their dresses were made of gay,soft silk; 

Their petticoats’ white as bread-and-milk 

Were worked in flowers, scallops and 
holes ; 





Their skins were soft as pussy’s fur, 


And one, with cheeks as round and red 


| ‘O, never leave these marble halls ! 


I don’t know what I would have said, 
When open popped my eyes—in bed ! 
And ever since I’ ve tried to guess 
Whether it would have been No or Yes. 
What a pity that dreams don’t last ! 
What a pity they speed so fast ! 
They’re just as good as something true, 
And very often better too !’”’ 

— Youth’s Companion, 

————__ +a 


How “Uncle Sam’’ Got His 
Name. 








The nickname, ‘Uncle Sam,” as ap- 
plied to the United States Government, 
jis said to have originated as follows : 
‘Samuel Wilson, commonly called “Uncle 


iSam,’? wasa Government inspector of 





The Best Tree of All. 





They sat around the evening fire, 
Busy with books, or work, or chat, 

And each one as the spirit moved, 
Spoke pleasantly of this or that. 


When suddenly out broke our Ned, 
Up-looking from his picture-book : 

“Oh, do but see this great old oak— 
A century old, they say, its look ! 


“What tree can with the oak compare? 
Tis king of all the forest realm |’ 

‘“Ah,then,the queen, I’msure,”’ cried Fan 
“‘Must be the stately lady elm !”’ 


“T like the aspen, answered Ruth ; 
“How gracefully its branches wave !’’ 

“And [ the willow,’? whispered Rose ; 
“It waves above my mother’s grave.’’ 


| “The chestnut, I, with stores of nuts;’’ | 
“The pine tree, I, so green and tall ;”’ 
“The holly, I, with berries red!” 
So cried they gayly, one and all. 


“Come, Master Johnny, why so still? 
Come, tellus what yourchoice may be?” 
“Oh, as for me,”’ cried little John, 
“My favorite is the Christmas tree! 
— Selected. 
DO 
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Vera Cruz—“‘City of the True Cross’’ ; 
“City of the Dead.” 

Rio Janeiro—‘‘Coffee City.”’ 

Bahia—‘‘Diamond City.”’ 

Quito—‘‘City Above the Clouds.”’ 

Lima—“‘The City of Kings.” 

Valparaiso—“The City of Two Streets.”’ 


dows.” 

Edinburgh—‘‘Modern Athens.”’ 
Belfast—‘‘City of Linen.” 
Berlin—‘‘Sand Box of Germany.”’ 
Leipsice—“‘City of Books.” 
Frankfort-on-the-Main — ‘‘Europe’s 
Rich City.” 

Paris—‘‘City of Fashions.” 
Lyons—‘“‘The City of Silks.” 
Berne—‘‘Bear City ;’’ ‘City of Foun- 





beef and pork at Troy, New York, about 
I8l2. A contractor, Elbert Anderson, | 
purchased a quantity of provisions, and 
the barrels were marked ‘I. A.,’? An- 
derson’s initials, and “U.S8.,’’ for United 
States. The latter initials were not 
fainiliar te Wilson’s workmen, who in- 
quired what they meant. A facetious 
fellow answered: “I don’t know, unless 
ithey mean ‘Uncle Sam.’” A vast 
lamount of property afterward passed 
{through Wilson’s hands marked in the 
same manner, and he was often joked 
upon the extent of his possessions. The 
joke spread through all the departments 
of the Government, and before long the 
| United States was popularly referred to 
j}as “Uncle Sam.’’—October Ladies’ Home 
Journal, 





The silat engi sayings a of gre great men 
shine out like stars in the firmament of 
thought; there isa depth of meaning 
| and yeta clearness of expression in them, 
| that carry the idea intended tobe con- 
veyed straight to the mind and deep in- 
| to the heart, exercising the thoughts and 
moving the feeling. The maxims of the 
wise and good are like so many lamps 
hung at intervals in the dark avenue of 
life ; in passing each, the path is illu- 
minated, and help, warning, counsel, and 
comfort given on the onward journey. 





” 


| tains. | 


Geneva—“‘City of Watches.” 
Brussels—‘‘City of Laces and Carpets ;’” 
“Little Paris.” 
Cadiz—‘‘White City.” 
Gibraltar—‘“‘City of Forts.” 
Naples—‘‘City of Beggars.” 
Milan—‘‘Cathedral City.” 
Venice—‘‘City of Islands.”’ 
Constantinople—“‘City of Dogs.” 
Rome—‘‘City of Seven Hills.” 
Moscow—‘‘Holy City of the Russians. 
Damascus—‘‘Pearl of the East’; ‘‘Eye 
of the Desert.”’ 
Jerusalem—‘‘Holy City.” 
Calcutta—“‘City of Palaces.” 
Benares — ‘‘Sacred City of the Hin- 
doos.’’ 
Morocco—‘‘Leather City.” 
Quebec—‘“‘Gibraltar of America.” 
London—‘‘Modern Babylon.” 
Liverpool—“‘City of Masts.” 
Manchester—‘“‘City of Spindles.” 
——+@-+____—_—_ 
A good character is the first essential 
inaman. It is, therefore, highly im- 
portant to endeavor not only te be learn- 
ed, but virtuous,— Washington, 





Buenos Ayres—“‘City of Grated Win- | 


THE TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


has had eight years of experience. Itis the old- 
est Teachers’ Agency in the State. Pat full pe. 
ticulars send 2-cent stamp to 2% . V. PENNY- 
BACKER, Palestine, Texas, U. 8. A. 


-SALESMEN CAN MAKE $100 


A month selling our office and labor saving spec- 
ialties TO MERCHANTS BY SAMPLE. 100 per cent, 
profit.—every merchant wants them. rite for 
terms. MopEL Mr’G. Co., Box I, South Bend,Ind, 





A POSTAL CARD 


ToC. W. BROWN PUB. CO., St. Louis, will bring 
to you catalogues of the best Teachers’ books, by tle 
author of BRown’s QUESTION Book. 


We Cure 
SICK HEADACHE 


A pleasant quick and lasting cure. Thousands 
of testimonials from grateful people who have 
been cured. We send you the Medicine free 
and post-paid. We take all risks. Write ew York: 
Address EGYPTIAN were CO., New Yo 















if MU ic PROF. RICE’S Selb Teachion § SYSTEM. 

t i f ALS DAREN AORN CRORE EOE: 
Th T nari NTR, HARMONY. Fe 

rT 10 Lessons 10 Cents, circu us wrenae 

©. &, BSCR RUSS O., 241 WABAS: Ravn, CHICAG emcees 


“FINEST rents EARTH 


fre! Mandolins, Banjos, Violins 


bys = ae saaiee ‘8 cai vine Vaan ine 
U.S. Music. Co., 47 Hewitt Block, Cin’ti, 0. 


Safety Razors 
EF E33 


Thisimproveéd simplex 
neticrasorean beused inany 









in every town furn re- 
liable eng get es on 
ise t show it. Enclosestam 
to PPTs “INTRODUCTIO 
€O., tu Murray Ste N.Y. City. 


7 c Make money 
printing for oth- 
ers. Our $18 press 
prints a — 
paper. Typese 
ting easy, print. 
ed rules. Send 
Cards, cire-| stamp for cata- 
ulars, with | logue, presses 
#5 Press and | and supplies, to 
save money. the factory. 
KELSEY nS CO., Meriden,C onnecticut. 











BEAUTIFUL ae FREE ! 


<a gat rarer to any who will sell 20 
of our INDESTRUCTIBLE LAMP WICKS at 
Se. each, Itis an easy matter to sell 20 in 
EJ hours as they are needed in every lamp. Ree 
/ quire no trimming; never burn out; no smoke 
or -vot to discolor chimney. Send your name 
ant a ‘dress and we will mail wicks, postpaid. 
fou gell them and re us the $1.00 and we wil mail you the ring. 
WICK COMPANY, Montccatn, New Jgassy. 








TEACHERS SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Chromo Reward and Gift Cards, New Pretty Artistic 
Desizus of Flowers, Scenes, Views, Crescents, Shields, 
Scrolls, Panels, Landscapes, Juveniles, Birds, Ships, etc. 
avon 12 cards, 3x44 inches, 8¢:-3'4 x54 12c;-444x6'4 20c; 
5 1% 30¢c; 7x9 50c. All beautiful cards no two alike. 


ry Samples Sent Free to Teachers. 


Price List of School Supplies, Embossed, Mounted, 
Frosted, Chromo Reward and Gift Cards, Reward, Gift 
and Te: rchers Books, Speakers, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Dialogues, Recitations, Tableaux, Dramas, Comed 
Farces, Entertainments, Alphabet, Number, oo 
Reading, Prize, Honor, Merit, Credit. Perfect Cards, 
School Aids, Reports, Diplomas, Certificates, etc., free. 
All post paid by mail. Postage stamps taken. Address, 


A. J sincepemacte WARREN, PA. 


FAT 


* ville, Pa. a, 
“]T made the remedy 
athome according to your directions 
—- have LOST 75 bs. since using “ I 
think i¢ is the simplest and grandest remedy in 
the world to reduce superfluous fat,” It is pure- 
ie etable and many can easily prepare 
at home at little expense. Nostarving. 
Nosickness. poms 4 e nts ove eonniane box 
and full particulars in a pliin envelope. 
HALL&CO. VY Drawer, St. Louis,Mo 
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Three serene antag ve 


SERRE nM mca mete een 













NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, 











BY MAIL. Three lessons free. 
Kerst College, Corning, N.Y. 


50x VISITING CARDS. Ser gt tye. = (0c. 
THE BEST INK MAD“. 


Script 
Watch F 
DEXTER IELANDA HE to Age Mase, 
fend 10 cents for sample pint by mail 
paid. Handy Package Dye Co., Messe na, N.Y. 


ESS & HEAD i oe 
pee We wo fala, . BEC =a 
jelf-adjuctt No! Paiti. enc robe 
5 CO, Bway; 8. Whi and Proots 


=HARBACH &CO.809FilbertSt.Phila.Pa. 
-SPEAKERS— 
For Home and School. 

e ~ a oy rare 

> IALOG u E s- 

money when out of 


BOYS AND GIRLS sts. cs 


and we will tell yout how { ho money wanted, 
N. 1. 8STAWYNER & € CO, Providene,H. f. 


5 sul tion. 


DAILY. Agents Wanted every- 
where. Staple goods. Demand nev 
er supplied We furnish Work and 
teach you. Write for full informa- 
Catalogue of 500 Engravings and start. 
Aluminum Novelty Co., 335 Broadway, New York 
OUITAR, MANDOLIN, BANJO & VIOLIN 
ur le 
reliable system for wo nrg ane ponon | 
he you to play from regular music; easy pieces 
TAU iH mastered in = few hours, Lettered finger! caa 
in 2 minutes, Compl. outfit for either instrament 50c. 


U.S. Music Co., 47 Hewett Block, Cin’ti., 0. 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES WANTED. 


We supply publishers with thousands of names, 
and pay $5 per 100, or 5c. each, cash, for collecting 
names — addresses. Only those meaning business 
are ested to write, enclosing 10 1l-cent stamps for 
ming k holding 500 names, with full instructions 
State territory wanted. K. I NOVELTY CO., 
Beaver Springs, Pa. 


— 


$9 ADay Clear Profit Without Capital 


or experience. New, reliable business. Choice 
Perfumes (all odors). Household and Toilet goods 


SHORTHAN 

















Who wish to take 

















on credit. We pay express. Territory given. As 
PREMIUMS $7 S Gold Watches, ete. Terms and 
Samples free. HERBENE COMPANY, 


Box 17, Station L, New York City. 








A SIMPLE CATARRH CURE. 


T have spent nearly fifty years in the treatment of | 


Catarrh, and have effected more cures than any spe- | he says. 
As 3 must S000 promises not always kept ; have recogniz- 


cialist in the history of medicine. 
retire from active practice on account of old age, I 
will, from this time on, send the means of treatment 
and cure as used in my practice, Free and postpaid, 
to every reader of this paper who suffers from this 
loathsome, dangerous and disgusting disease. This 
is asincere offer which anyone is free toaccept. Ad 
dress, Prof. Lawrence: ee, 88 Warren St., New York. 


FREE 
TO BALD HEADS. 


We will mail on appli- 
cation, free —— 
how to grow hair u 

a bald head, stop falling 
hair and remove scalp 
diseases. Addrers, 
Altenheim Med. Dispensary, 
Dept. A.R, Box 779, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 














WE WANT 


PEBBLES. 





WRITTEN FOR THE INSTRUCTOR BY CLARA 
HAUENSCHILD, CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 





By a babbling brook, in ecstacy wild, 

Throwing pebbles therein, stood a little 
child, 

| oehing the waves till they reached 
the strand, 

an nd were lost forever among the sand. 


They were only pebbles small he threw, 

Yet from their fall the wavelets grew, 

Which rippled the waters o’er and o’er 

Till one after the other broke on the 
shore. 





Like that child with its pebbles in 
innocent glee, 
| We stand on the shore of life’s great sea ; 
Our words, our actions are pebbles small, 
Yet they cause a dash and a plashas they 
fall. 


And the waves roll on touching other 
lives, 

And the influence wielded, long years 
survives, 

How guarded our actions and words 
should be : 

For their waves roll on to eternity. 


——_—__~g>oe———_—_—_— 
CIVILIZING THE INDIAN. 


He Has a White Man’s Chance, 
and Must Take it or Perish. 


Ex-President Harrison, writing of 
“The Indians, Pensions and Agriculture,”’ 
in the November Ladies’ Home Journal, 
expresses himself with directness regard- 
ing the education of the Indians. 

“The efforts of the Government to pro- 
mote the civilization of Indians has been 
constant and costly, but not always wise,”’ 
‘‘We have bought our peace by 





ed and even dignified the chiefs, and so 
perpetuated the tribal relation and land 
'ownership, when the deposition of the 


‘chie fs, the breaking by of the tribes, and 


the allotment of lands in severalty offered 
the only permanent solution of the vex- 
ed Indian question. This policy has 
now been adopted : the Indian has citi- 
zenship and ‘a white man’s chance’ of- 
fered to him, and must take it or perish. 

“The schools at Hampton and Carlisle 
have done a great work for Indian chil- 
dren, but if the education there received 





ONE GOOD TEACHER 


in every school district to act as our local agent. By 

devoting your spare time to our work you can add | 
a snug little sum to your income. We grow and offer 
for sale a full line of Fruit and Ornamental trees, 


and the decent habits of life there ac- 
| quired are to be saved and made effective, 
‘the pupils must not be returned to the 
| tepee and to a nomadic life, but to house- 


Roses, Shrubs, etc. A complete outfit furnished you | holds and to farms, or village trades.’’ 


free. Write at once for terms aud full porticulars. 





HANDSOME. TINGS. FREE! 


ADDRESS._ This fllustration represen 

SOLID GOLD agen CARBON IDIAMOND 
RING, which is uns r beauty, 
brilliancy, and durability. Similar looking 
nuine rings are sold by jewelers for $50.00. 

ft will wear a life-time, and can be worn 
. either lady or gentleman at the Seago megs 
experts and must be seen to be a) vo 
one FRE: will devote a little of re! spare time to the introduction of 
PERSIAN PETRIFIED PERFUMER ur locality. All we require of 
you is, to send your name and address, 7 then upon receipt of same we 
will forward 20 CA! eg Sed any yey which you are tosell at 





, —___——_ +> 
Address G. W. Whitney & Co., Dansville, N. Y. | 


Why There are so Many Smiths. 


At the time of the adoption of surnames 
every artisan whose work required the 
striking of blows on metal was known as 
asmiter or smith, andthe community, 
therefore, had its blacksmith, white- 
smith, goldsmith, silversmith, arrow- 





‘can do in a very short time, as it alwa; 

‘hen or have sold the lot, remit us 91.00 
EE AND POSTPATD, 88 & PRESENT, 

BINGS dece bed above. temember it poki you nothing in a Leacag 

and will soon own @ ary ring. Address, 

PERF UMERY C0,, 9 Murray Bt, New u Yocls 


one of the TANDSOME | 


|smith, and several others of the same 
character. The number of Smiths of the 
| Present day may, therefore, be readily 





accounted for, whea we remember that | 
each of the different kinds of smiths was | 
as much entitled to the use of his trade | 
name for acognomen as any other artisan. 
John, the blacksmith,and John, t e cop- 
persmith, were both known as John, the 
smith, an appellation which naturally re- 
solved itself into the family name of 
John Smith.—Cliftord Howard in Novem- 
ber Ladies’ Home Journal. 
—— +>--—___—_. 

There is always a best way of doing 
everything, though it were only to boil 
anegg. Mannersare the happy ways 
of doing things, each one a stroke of 
genius or of love, now repeated and 
hardened into usage. They form at last 
arich varnish with which the routine 
of life is was ‘ed and its details adorned. 


‘O School Books 








If they are superficial, so are the dew- 
drops which give such a depth to the | 
morning meadows. Manners are very | 
communicable; ‘catch them from 
The power of manners is | 
inconcealable | 
influ- 
accom- 


nen 





one another. 
incessant—an element as 
No mancan resist. their 
ence. Give a boy and 
plishments, and you give him the imas- 
tery of palaces and fortunes where he 
goes. He has not the trouble of entering 
or owning them; they solicit him to en- 
ter and possess. When we reflect how, 
in all clubs, manners make the mem- 
bers; how manners make the ambitious 
youth; that, for most part, his manners | 
marry him, and for most part he marries | 
manners; when we think what keys 
they are, and to what secrets, what high 
lessons and inspiring tokens of character 
they convey, we shall not overrate them. 
— Emerson. 


as fire. 
address 





BIG 


ers, pubs. and supply houses. You wili 
get our 64col. lilus. Mag., also another 
Mag. 6 mos. on trial, all for 10c. 
Don’t miss this chance. Address at once 
YANK PUB, CO,» 26 Federal St. , Boston, Mass, 






@8@@ 


© in a hurry 
oO 


© Delivery prepaid 
© Brand new, complete A euen 


catalogue, /ree, of school books of adZ 
publishers, if you mention this ad. 
© ARTHUR HINDS & CO. 
©). Cooper Institute New York City ©) 

HOOQQ@E 
“Ceccccccccesce 
The dread disease of e 
thousands can be cured. $ 


@ USE ALBERTS PILLSs 


LITTLE DINNER 
Se, specific prescribed for many years in Eng- @ 
a land for indigestion, sick headache, nervous- 
@ ness and kindred ailments. Not cathartic. @ 
Cure etfee see or money refunded, 50c by mail e 
or of druggis 


@ Albert Chemical Co., Station A, Boston, Mass. @ 
Send for free samples and descriptiv ecirculars. @ 


IF YOU WANT TO RECEIVE 


Lots of. Letters, Papers, Cards, Mag- 
azines, Nov elties ete. 
send us 1l0c. and we 
will put your name in our Agents Di- 
rectory, which we send to manufactur- 


And at New York prices, singly 
or by the dozen, may be obtained 
second-hand or new, by any bey or 
girl in the remotest hamlet, or any 
teacher or official anywhere, and 











AGENT’: “Tam making $10 to $123 
a day selling Mackintosh Dress 

Skirts, New style Dress Shields and other new goods,” 
Big 


Send for proet and catalog best sellers FREE, 


protits. LADIES SUPPLY CO., 3118 FOREST AVE., CHICAGO, 








FOR 


Velvet Cream seautitying THE COMPLEXION 


and the removal of Pimples, Blotches, Freckles, 
Tan, Sunburn and Sallowness, Absolutely harm- 
less. Imparting the freshness of youth to the 
skin. Try it and be convinced. Send for circular. 
Expressed, prepaid, pe a of price, $1.00. 
Sample bottle, by mail, 1 
C. A. APMEYER & €0., Mant, Chemists, 

“Station E. Cincinnati, Ohio, U. 8, A. 











DON’Te FORGET Tat ths price 


music is sent to any address”. postpaid. 


pieces have full piano accompaniments. That the instrumental pieces give the bass as well as melody. 
Also, don’t forget to make your selection at once, to send 


this is sheet music equal to any published, 











That the price you have to pay is only fifteen cents. That for this you get six 
That the quality of this sheet music is the best. 
That all the little details are up to the standard. That the voca al 


‘That the 


That 


us the order, and to tell your friends about this great Sheet [Music Offer, 





No. VOICE AND. PIANO OR ORGAN. 
2. Annie's Love. Duet .... .- + Jos. Winters. 
4. Esther's Lullabye. iShimbe tsong . G. Mosher. 
6. Thinking of Home a owen ~ . A.M. Cohen, 
8. Flossie. Waltz S ee . A. M. Cohen, 
10. The Sweetest Song. i. L. Denza. 
12. ‘The Bridge. Words by L ongieliow a 


14. An Outcast. C haracte r Song 
16. Ben Bolt, of “I Triiby ” fame. . 
19. °E Dunno Where’E Are. Comic - 
21. Kéep the Horseshoe Over the Door 
23. Rocked in the Cradle ofthe Deep . 
25. Lurline, Do You Think of Me Now? 
Ave Maria (C. ay _ Rusticana) . 
2a Juanita, Balla 

50, Mission ofa , The. 
32. Sweet Long Ago, The e 
34. By Normandie’s Blue Hills ° 
6. Forthe Colors. . e 





et or GJ 
Song . + F.IL Cowen. 
‘I. Estabrooke 
1. Trotere. 


I!. L.. Wilson. 


— 


38. True to the Last. Ane eee ae - S. Adams, 
40. Love Ever Faithful. . ..... P. Buealossi. 
42. Come When Soft Twilight Falls . Schumann. 


44. Beautiful Face of Jennie, Knott “or ¥ ee a ann. 
46. That Word Was“ Hope” .... W 

48. Little Boy Blue... ...-. Ii. M. E st brooke 
o), Easter Eve. — ee ee ce e U. Gounod. 





52. Mother's Cry, A .°. . 1. . « - P. Adriance. 

54. Musical Dialogue. Duet .. . . E. M. Helmund. 
46. Precious ‘Treasure 1. Weiler. 

58. Whenthe Roses are Blooming ag rain J.P. Ske lly. 

6). Old Glory. National air. J. 1. Woods, 
= Your Mother's Love for You =~ Koppt. 


h4. Vicar of Bray, The. Old You So 
6. For You We Are Praying at Home it M. echoashe 








68. Lovely Little Nellie Dwyer. . 
70. Dear Heart, We're Growing Old . i. M. i Gtalxo0ks 








No. PIANO OR ORGAN. 

1. Catherine Waltzes . . we ec cee D. W. Roth. 

8. Schubert's Serenad>. Eh teat rm Liszt. 

5. Silvery Waves, Variations . P. Wyman. 

7. Visions of Light Waltz... . . & "G. Cook. 

9. Our Little Agnes Waltz . =< W. Gregoire. 
11, American Liberty March e s” G. Cook. 
13. General Snith’s March . J.T. Martin. 

15. The Old Oaken Bucket. ‘Variations Ve W. Durkee. 
17. Tinpassioned Dream Waltzes . J. Rosas. 

18. Boston Commandery Ms are . T. H. Carter. 

20. Frolie of the Frogs Waltz J.J. Watson. 
22. In Ifoe Sizno Vinees. K. Hl. M. Dow. 

24. Ov rer the Waves Ws es « «6 « J. Rosas, 

26. Village Parade Quickstep . ys F. Allen. 

29. Sweet Long Ago. Transcription” » C.D. Blake. 

31. Song of the V oyag ri eae <4 ° Y. J. Paderewski. 
33. Corn Flower Walta3 2. eee J 





. Black Led « hs? alte ° 
. Bittle ¢ 
39. Ruth, Pat! 
41. Crack 4% 
3. Leap Yea 








allel, M: ric on Se chott. 












45. March Wi ! : D. Mansfield, 
47. Clevelan: ry Second ‘Term ‘March « - L. C. Noles. 
4%. Full of Ginger March , 2 e . « W. Nutting. 
51. Blue-Bird Echo Waltz + + M. Morrison. 
Greeting of Spring . . . « + « « €. Schultze. 
Memorial Day March. . . . . « L. Hewitt. 
‘Twilight Echoes. . . 2. . . - « F. A. Jewell. 
. Wedding March . . . 2 « « Mendelssohn. 
Morning Star Waltz Fr Zahn 
McKinley and Hobart March ; J. W. Turner 
6} Bells of Corneville, Potpourri. L. Cc clson 





67. Bryan and Sewall March 
69. Flirting in the Sts urlight Waltz 





L. "Noles 
A. de Lasaide 





Send your name, address, and FIFTEEN CENTS, 


ANY SIX of the pieces of SHEET MUSIC that you may select from this list; 


postage paid, 


stamps or silver, and we will send you 
E of these 


ANY TWEL 


pieces, Thirty cents; ANY FORTY of these pieces, $1.00. Always order by numbers. 
order amounting to 30cts. or more, entitles the sender to one year’s subsertption (50ets) free, 


to ie itvetoe paper; Address, 
The 


METROPOLITAN and RURAL HOME, Box 3045, New York, 








NORIIAL INSTRUCTOR, 











“Only when I can 
get a Washburn.” 


“Why!—do you play!” 


No Home is Really Complete 
Without a new 1897 Model 


Washburn Guitar, Mandolin, 


Banjo or Zither. 


Prices have been scaled down as a result of the 
Washburn’s enormous popularity so that now you can 
buy a genuine Washburn of the very latest design 

From $15.00 Upward. 

The new Washburn Mandolin is a radical departure 
from former styles. It is the neatest, daintiest and 
lightest Mandolin imaginable, and its tone approaches 
very near to that of a fine old Cremona Violin. Wash- 
burns are sold at fixed and uniform prices by all first- 
class music dealers every where. 

Washburns are the acknowledged standard of the 
world. ‘They are used exclusively by the leading 
Artists, Teachers and Glee Clubs. Our new Wash- 
burn catalogue containing portraits of over 100 Artists 
and full information, prices, endorsements, etc., will 
sent free on receipt of =. . f your local dealer 
cannot supply you we will send Washburns C. 
with privilege of examination, Natey from the factory. 


A Washburn improves with age and makes a 
Gift that increases in value as the years go by. 
It is really worth many times its cost. 


LYON & HEALY, 
COR. WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 


WHY BE POOR THIS WINTER? 

Dear Editor:—I am delighted with my success sellin 
Vapor Bath Cabinets to families and physicians. 
cleared $5 the first day and never made les than $30 a 
week. Customers sick or well uredelighted It beauti- 
Sencometexion, cures Colds, Rheumatism, La Grippe, 
Neuralgia, Malaria, Catarrh, Headaches, Weakness 
and all Blood, Nerve and Kidney Diseases. Furnishes 
Turkish and Medicated Vapor Baths at home. No 
more medicine or Dr. bills for me. Any of your beaters 
can get free book aq! eqeney. by writing G. World 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. They are reliable and were 











very kind to me. Laura L 
| $4.97 Cc.O. D. 
th Privilege of Examination. 







The New Era has arrived. From 
now on we wage war with the watch 
trade. ; —_ ted. anne a | mn) gold 

ted, jeweled, ble (hunt- 
“ case American watch, 


Express 
State size wanted, whether 
ladies’ or gents’. A great 
} hn. Agents and spec- 
oy ean sell this watch 
for $15.00 or more. Give 
your full address and the 
nearest Express office. 


EAGLE WATCH CO. 


258 vIING: DEPT 6 NEW YORE 


YOUN UNG roRK:HOME: 


E WANT MEN AND WOMEN TO WORK forus 
bg LJ BEIR OWN HOM fe] * ‘ a time, gre PRE 
afer room or night. ¥ $8 TO 

EE No A. Roig goat Addreas at ‘nas for 
wool t Tue VaIL ART Co.,Dept. 4, Vail, Pa, 


WE CURE > 


CONSTIPATION. 


of Pigasant, nick a lasti people Lo sys md 


oe cured. Wen send you the peeticinn’ Pan 
and post-paid. We take all risks. Write to-da: 
Address EGYPTIAN DRUG CO., New York. 








Concert Recitation. 
(By the School. ) 

The glad harvest greets us—brave toiler 
for bread, 

Good cheer! the prospect is brighter 
ahead ; 

Like magic the plentiful sunshine and 
rain 

Have ripened our millions of acres of 
grain, 

And the poorest the wolf may keep from 
his door; 

There’ll be bread and to spare another 
year more. 

We hailed with delight, yet tempered 
with fear, 

The corn asit grew from the blade to 
the ear ; 

Lest haply, though large is the surplus 
in store, 





| That bread might be dearer for twelve 

months or more. , 

But the sunshine and rain, how they 
ripened the grain 

That waited the sickle o’er hillside and 
plain ! 


| 


O, ne’er let us question the wisdom that 
guides 

Our feet in green pastures and for us 
provides; 

Who now as aforetime, His glory displays | = 

In the bounty that crowns our autumnal 
days ; 


Malone, N. Y., Oct. 3, 1896. 
Prof. W. G. Chaffee, 

Oswego, N. Y. 

Dear Si: :—From the character and 
standing of the graduates of your Phono- 
graphic Institute, I became impressed 
with the thoroughness and breadth of 
the instruction therein given. I have 
found these graduates able to maintain 
themselves in positions demanding skill, 
and involving large responsibilities. A 
brief visit to the school while in session 
showed a fine equipment, and an ens 
thusiastic teaching force. 

I believe a young person will make @ 
good choice in putting himself under the 
training of your school as a preparation 
for practical business life. 

Cordially yours, 
CHaAR.Es C. 'TowNSEND. 
Sec’y Northern New York Conference. 
——_o ge —___—_——_- 

The advertising material issued by 
Williams & Rogers, of Rochester, N. Y., 
the well known educational publishers, 
should be found on every teacher’s desk 
for reference. A postal card will bring 
a copy of their latest catalogue. 








100~ 
<r ‘GOLD 
Por longest STY§ GIVEN 


f words mace H 

iters used 

spe ling the 
word Wl Te RH we will give $20; fo: 






rom le 
=e ony each; for next 
ists 85.00 eee y 3 ost hext 10, $2.¢0 each; & for ne 
20, $1.00 each, &to each contestant who will send H 
words, we will send A piace of LU- K MONEY, highly 
valued by the Celestiais & others who believe it is lucky to 
always keep a piece about y -u, (Asexamples you will get 
such wordsasNo, Nest, He,On,Ten). We give thesevalua- 
ble & handsome presents to get tae hag en mone 
og J Judge, bri nfuila itu storie, wit oo 
or Ju fudge, rimfull of funny ies, tt & ees 
h each list of words witty 26 ct«. Pim ror 





rt) Sint Mb S or 6 mente on trial. Winners of th 
special prizes mu lished Feb. 20th & sent same day, . 
and tne Lue list of words 


is received, ‘ade cR, Tribune 
Building, New York City, Prize Department. 








The Secret of it. 
See that PosT?, © 
That's What makes it work. 






FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 





Enos RICHARDSON & Co., 23 Maiden Lane, N, ¥. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS. Send for Circular. 











BEAUTIFUL RINGS | f 
sige “22 FREE! 


(J ted, tan aue who wl iapoeo of 20 cases 
NIMRATED PERFUME at 8 A 





rings will be mailed you for your trouble. Our 
me is the most popular and 

can sell 20 casc3 in a few 
hours andearnaring. REUSS & WI LIA AMS PHARMA. 
CAL COMPANY, Montclair, New Jersey. 


=H Al HEALTH RENEWS YOUTHFUL 


R Te GRAY HAIR. Covers Bald Spots, 

uae ‘Dandr uff, Hair thi roa Disease. 
Don't Stain Skin, 60¢ postpaid. Send to LONDON ry 
=2CO., 851 B’way.N.Y tor Hair Book & KillCorn both FREE 


Concent: 
fastest selling article on the market. Anyone 





SUPPL 





Let the glad tidings echo the continent 
o’er, 
There’ll be bread and to spare another 
year more ! 
—Henry S. Washburn. | 
————- +o — —___—_- 
SOME REASONS. | 





|'Why Travelers Patronize the 
& Nickel Plate Road. | 
lst—Because its rates are always the 


est, 
2nd—Because it gives unexcelled ser- | 
vice—including through Wagner Palace 
Sleeping Cars between Boston and Chi- 
cago via the Fitchburg and West Shore 
Railroads, and Solid Through Trains be- 
‘tween New York and Chicago via the 
| West Shore and Nickel Plate Roads. Its 
| day coaches are lighted by gas, heated 
by steam in winter, and in charge of 
uniformed colored attendants whose ser- 
vices are free to all passengers. Its din- 
ing car and buffet service is unsurpassed, 
and its meal stations serve the best of 
meals at the lowest rates. 
8rd—Because it will give you stop-over 
privileges without extra charge at Chau- | 
tauqua Lake and Niagara Falls on all | 
tourist and excursion tickets. 
4th—Because it runs along the shores | 
of beautiful Lake Erie, with its cooling 








PILESI | 


All forms of this distressing complaint quickly re- 
lieved and positively cured by the use of 
PARMELEE’S PILE POSITORIES. 
A perfect remedy Recommended and used by phy- 
sicians, Hundreds of testimonials. Easy to use. 
Do not continue to suffer when you can so easily find 
jm Say cure. Ask your druggist for them, or send 





and stricture ¢ cured in- in- 


box. 
PARMELEE DRUG + CO., Dansville, B.¥. N.Y, 
Stantly and painlessly. 
Dr. H. W. Streeter, Sr., 


ILES Rochester, N. Y. Book 


ne month’s treatment free for nervous debil- 
ity or blood poison. 


Reel oped. Never to return, 
ufferers. Acts like Magic. 
PILE tat ios MAILED FREE. Address, 


E. M. Augusta, Maine. 





breezes, and delightful scenery—passing | 
through the famous “Grape Belt’? of 
New York, Pennsylynnia ae Ohio, and 
Fort Wayne—the Summer Resort of 
Green Springs, and many other noted 
places. 

5th—Because the Nickel Plate Road is 
ever atthe front in adopting every im- 
provement tending to the Safety, Comfort 
Convenience and Pleasure of its patrons, 
and its smoothly running track, power- 
ful locomotives, elegant and luxurious 
cars and lowest rates, designate it as the 
Popular Route. 
For all information, call on the nearest 
ticket agent, or address F. J. Moors, 
General Agent, 23 Exchange Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

















and returr 

to us with 10, 

for a year’s 
| trial subscrip- 
| ston to new 64 


col. Illustrated Magazine just ting boomed, Se we will 
Your Name Free i» our Agents Direetory. You will get bushels 
ines, Novelties and Music from Publishers 


of Papers, Cards, Mi 
M M i eg want agents. All for 10c. (This firm is Ter 


and Manufacturers 





Hiable.wEd.) Addr. The Columbian, * 


, GOLD RINGS FREE! 


wiigive one haif-round Ring, 
Z Rolled ld plate& ware | 
aahed to anyone who Will seli 
1doz. Indestructible Lamp Wicks 
| (need re a ae at 10cts. each. Write 
us and we will mail you the Wicks. You sell them 
and send us the money and we w*!] mail you the Ring. 
STAR CHEMICAL 0., Box 446, Centerbrook Conn 


AMERICAN GOLD FILLED UASES 


Warranted 2 
Wears, are t. | 
best for servic: | 


26 Otis St., Boston, Slass 

















with order and we 
wilt send b ¢ E 
rees preprid, th: 
Box vutitul Killed 
? hunting caee, ful | 
. ta) je bee my Mp join 
i wateh which you 
ee shea “worth it pay express 


We only ask roe and bas, 
toro to express office, examin ’ 
WY ifusrepresented. These Watchesaie 
equal to those sold by certain aualee sfrom 

212.50 to $25.00. A gnarantee with every watch Fou se | 
all before you pay. Give your fuil name, expre ss.and P.O. 
address, State which wanted, ladies? or gents’ mike. 
If you want Watch sent by mail send cash $6.50 witl 
order. For 60 days a Gold and Platina Rotled Pia'e Prince 
Albert Double(itope Pattern) Cha n given FREE with 
each Watch. Chains of this style are sold | rom $3.00 Up. 
A Customer Writes : February 5, 1895—Wartch re- 
apivec etter than expected, Nould not sellit for ~ 

f Leoute not getanother. E.8 ER, Washington 


4dédeas KIRTLAND BROS. & CO, ‘it ‘Nassau St. Nv. | 





| Ptake 


SILK DRESS = 


&r ible tirm Shea 
blishers of a New York weekly 
liustrated family news and story paper 
for annual subscriptions are giving 
away handsame silk dresses full 10 to Lm 
yds. Any reliable person may send & ge’ 
one. To advertise and introduce it st et 
they will furnish one in every town as 
eam vi 10 cta. | + ote mn = ets. stamps 

= 


a 

per we send weekly three months on on trial. Address 
vie FSIDE & Hom EKL 
N.Y.City, P. O. Box 
thousands of dresses pom awa 
answered our advertisement. All dresses sent promptly. 
“end at once if you want onee 

GIVEN TO EVERY LADY 38 
A New Book on Fancy Work containing 


ns for 


5© handsome illustrations, Among them are desi 
Sofa Pillows, Table Covers, Scarfs, Tray Cloths, Doilies, 
Cellulvid Work, Tapestry Painting and Embroidery: also 
*. 10other book giving directions how to make all kinds of 
Rugs and Mats, 63 in all. These two books we'llmail 
you free if you will send 10c for a3 months trial sub- 
scription to The Home, a2). page paper containing 
grorien, fashions and fancy work illust’d. Send to 
‘he Home, 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
§ ¢ e will send b: 


> 

Shenutital ¥ Friendsht 

emblem of union an prog or 

Suitable for lady or or kent 

Warranted 18 k 4 Roll led Geta, and our grand; 

3 paleeye erates for 8 Cen Postage mpsy 

in etter piece o r size of ring wan 

$address LYN oe At Be ond Ste. on York.} 

vv 


sata te eee be beees 444-1-044-04-0-410444 
TUMOR TUMORS, 
Malignant BLOO! LOOD 

eure Diseases, & RED. 

oe center “SCIENTIFIC VEGETABLE TREATMENT r 

ne, ae Lt or nate CP ae aMBOT nT 
valuable mattert OT MyRON 
MASON MEDICAL "Go.. Dep Dep’t 3 tree rhe ABBY 


Tf you have any rare American or foreign 
Ss paper money, or stamps issued 


liabl. 























a this! 
. An 























berore 1878, keep hem and send two 
stamps ak. ni. Circular me <.f Fortune 
for Sr eemneey. Svumismatic Bank, Boston, Mass, un Dept. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry 
azen Co.Cincinnat 


E.W.V: 
eye Church | Bells  & Chimes, 


High hest — oa 
Bells. etnies re of Largest Bou ao 











Just what all 
writers want, 


2 





KLINE’S TWIN POINT PEN. £zstxecene 


ONLY 25 CENTS. A Fountain Pen, Ruling Pen, Stub, and Fine Point Pen, all in one. 
words written with onefilling A greatluxuryat atriflingcost. Tryone THE BOOK SHOP, Box 663, New Yorkt tity 





RARIsAN 
WONDER 


Our Partstan Wonver 01 
Sit nice as this in 20 seconds. 
Be by a $200.00 camera. 


No Ci aan or euine Roos 


the most marvelous invention of the 19th century 





You can Cotn Bic Monsy making peoples’ photographs at le. each. We will send the Wonderful 
H] with directions, Absolutely Free to you, if you clip this <n return fo us with only 1c. to pay forour wonderful X RAY NOVELTY 


N'gi wich the PIO O. OUTEIT, carefully packed and postpaid for TEN CENTS, silver or stamp: 
B Address PALISIAN NOVETLY CO., Dept. 


PHOTOGRAPH OUTFIT GIVEN FREE, 


WE GIVE YOU AN Ot OUTFIT FOR DEVELOPING REAL PHOTO! PHOTOGRAPHS ABSOL ABSOLUTELY FREE FREE 


& greatestinvention. Everybody su 


delighted. You can make 
Pictures are just as clear yn now adhd 
oto. outfit 


uired, Nezvs No PRacrion. 


mber 10c. buys the X RAY praia haby we will send it in the same packag 
Se 0-day, you will not ITY 


Send t 
23 CHAMBERS ST.,NEW YORK CIT 





@RBAND ADV ONE OrreEnk, 
fect writers) and 
peering le give 


we gi 
thay geve Fountain antan 





ONE FREE, cons’ 0 ad 
free MODERN STORIES 


ehiwe purebred w 104 ut E | + Foun THRE: sae 
solongas t ast, to each persén sending us 
E FREE, copy or the | November number of MODERN STORI? S. which will be 


tain ems, (ar anteuper- 
fora 


tfamily magazine. If aoe ph Thad atonce you 
FICE,84 ork. 


OFFI 4, Excelsiur Bulliding» New Y: 


SE AOL SAREE DES 
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au. eb o. 





